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Siocth ying in 2ough weather 


















In the air, and on the ground 
your Swift 125 is smooth and 
easy-to-fly in rough, gusty 
weather. The modern, low- 
wing design is naturally 
stable. Sturdy, all-metal con- 
struction safely takes the ex- 
tra strain of rough weather 


flying with strength to spare 





In any kind of weather, the 


140 mph cruise makes the Swift 125 a time Suge 125 BIG PLANE 


and money saver for business or pleasure 
flying. Short run take-offs and slow, easy FEATURES AND PERFORMANCE 


landings let you fly from the smallest fi 





Self Starter & Generator 

Aeromatic* Propeller (deluxe models) 
Two-Way Radio (deluxe models) 
Lighted Compass (deluxe models) 
Spinner (deluxe model) 
Soundproofing (deluxe model) 


Write today for illustrated booklet giving 


complete details on the new Swift 125, and 
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e 4 
If you want the stability, speed and range © 1,000 fpm Rate of Climb 
of a big plan .for the cost and upkee; © 100 lb. Baggage Capacity 

E @ All-Metal Construction 
of a light plane, you should fly the Swift 125. @ Modern Low-Wing Design 
Compare it with other planes costing up to © Retractable Landing Gear 
: . @ Hydraulic Flaps 
twice as much...chances are you’]] choose @ Steerable Tail Wheel 
the Swift... tl tirplane years ahée © Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
o “ 
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FREE Flight Demonstration application. 
*Reg. Tdmk. 


Suge 125 is the only low-cost plane that gives you ALL these features. 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 61915 Dallas, Texas 


OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: JU. S. and foreign governments and airlines use 
our facilities for aircraft modification, conversion, and overhaul in important 
volume. General products include vending machines, truck bodies, metal 
cabinets and parts for many products 











































To all of you from all of us, 





A Very Merry Christmas and a 


Happy and Prosperous New Year 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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to Los Angeles Airways 
to the U.S. Post Office 


In cooperation with the U. S. Post Office, Los 
Angeles Airways has completed a full year of 
pioneering in carrying the mail by helicopter. A 
few figures indicate how eminently successful the 


operation has been. 


Oct.1947 Sept.1948 Increase Total 
Pounds carried 48,100 272,981 468% 1,510,670 
aanes 9,853 26,465 169% 237,474 


miles flown 


In pertormance of this task, rugged Sikorsky heli- 
copters, the only ones used, have amassed a total 
of more than 4,000 trouble-free hours in the air. 
The operation, having carried the equivalent 
of 95,000,000 letters and saved an estimated 
47,500,000 letter days, has proved its worth to 
the Post Office, to Los Angeles Airways, to the 
people being served—and to Sikorsky Aircraft. 
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TS YOUR PLANE WORKING THIS WINTER? 


Here’s how Navion stays on the job all year ‘round... 


4. : 4:5 
CHRISTMAS TREE KING Roy E. Halvorson of Duluth, Minn., leading shipper of Christmas trees, says: ““My Navion’s amazing winter 
OPERATES AT SEASON’S PEAK performance means I don’t have to slow down during this important season. Navion’s husky tricycle gear, 
WITH A RYAN NAVION high ground and propeller clearance get me in and out of rough, snow-banked fields with ease and safety.” 


sot -— ies 





— 








Robert E. Rice says : “Because the Navion Bob Clarkson enthuses: “‘Navion’s steer- 
ALASKAN BUSH PILOT can take off in a tail-low attitude, the IDAHO MINE OPERATOR able nosewheel gives positive directional 
KEEPS TO SCHEDULE nosewheel lifts quickly, making deep snow PROFITS FROM NAVION’S control even on icy runways. This baby’s 
WITH A NAVION take-offs easy. And that rugged nosewheel WINTER DEPENDABILITY all-metal ruggedness means it flies when 
prevents nosing over.” others are hangared.” 





COMPARE THE RYAN NAVION’S 
ALL-YEAR PERFORMANCE FEATURES 
Check this combination of features that makes the Ryan 
Navion unique in all-year, dependable and safe performance. 


® Roomy, rain and wind-sealed ¢@ Thick-skinned, all-metal durability. 
cabin; heater for shirt-sleeve © Smooth-flying stability, even in 


comfort in sub-zero weather. rough air. 

® Shortest landing and take-off © Selective two-control system after 
of any plone in its class. take-off reduces fatigue. 

@ 360° cabin visibility especially © Stall-resistant wing...full aileron 
valuable in marginal weather. control at amazingly low speeds. 





If you'd like your next business trip in a Navion as 
guest of your nearest Ryan representative, a free flight 
demonstration, or illustrated booklet, write us today : 


Says Denis E. Sullivan: ““The wide wheel 
SNOW OR ICE CAN'T tread and oversize tireson Navion’s sturdy 
STOP THIS CHICAGO tricycle landing gear take the ‘if’ out of 
ATTORNEY'S NAVION ground handling in soft snow, mud and ow 


Ri NeW ees PY 


slush. Navion is a winter flyer’s plane.” 


The Thoroughly Proven Post-War Plane Ryan Mavion 


Feely on. fiyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY © 612 LINDBERGH FIELD © SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 




































































we The streneth of the commercial 
airlines lies in their ability to provide 
passengers with swift, pleasant and 
reliable air transportation. Helping 
the airlines in this are the C. A. A 
Trathe Control Towers on hundreds 


of airhie lds across the country 


~e Strictradio control of all air tral- 
he mto and out of a field is essential. 
particularly when large numbers of 
aircraft are involved. Constant Tower 
communication with all incoming 
flights permits orderly and systematic 
arrivals and departures with the mini- 


mum of delay 


>< To speed and simplify landings 
in all kinds of weather, Sperry has 
available the most modern flight 
equipment . . . the A-12 Gvropilot* 


and its accessory. Automatic Ap- 





proach Control. Using signals trom 
the Localizer and Glide Path of an In- 
strument Landing System. Automatic 
Approach Control, operating through 
the A-12 Gyropilot. guides the air- 
plane along the path defined by the 
ILS to within 60 feet of the runway. 


where the human pilot takes over. 


>< In service with many of the air- 
lines today are other Sperry aero- 
nautical products ... the Gyrosyn* 
Compass and other flight instruments 
giving accurate information on posi- 


tion and direction the Engine 


Tower of 





Strength 


for the Airlines 


Analyzer that detects, locates and 
identifies engine irregularities dur- 
ing flight, saving valuable time on the 


ground, 


>< All Sperry’s products have been 
designed, tlight-tested and manufac- 
tured to deliver the best possible flight 
performance at the least cost of mainte- 
nance. They are products of Sperry 
engineering research .. .a continuous 
process that seeks Mprovements th 
old products. the development of 
new produc ts...all for the advan« 
ment of modern aviation. 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 
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COVER: America’s lowest-priced 4-place personal plane on floats is the $4,395, 
145-hp. Aeronca Sedan equipped with Edo Model 2,000 floats priced at $1,535 
list. For those operating from salt water, Aeronca factory treats all aluminum 
components with new Alodine process before assembly and finishes them with 
AN-E-3 enamel. Welded tubular steel fuselage is processed internally with hot 
oil, externally sand blasted, primed with zinc chromate and finished with water- 
repellent Neutoplex Roxaprene enamel. Processes used in treating other parts 
include paralketone and cadmium plating. 
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7,000 Lightplanes for °48; Over 
Half 4-Place; Cessna Leads 


With twelve manufacturers reporting 10- 
month sales totaling 6,455 lightplane deliveries, 
November and December deliveries are ex- 
pected to push the 12-month total past the 
7,000 mark. This will compare with approxi- 
mately 15,500 deliveries during 1947 and 
31,500 deliveries in 1946. Net billings for Jan.- 
Oct. already total $25,498,000 as compared 
with the 1947 twelve-month total of about 
$52,000,000. Cessna leads the industry in total 
ind 4-place sales. More than half the 1948 de- 
liveries are 4-place airplanes, ten-month totals 
being 3,215 4-place, 3,094 2-place and 146 
3-place deliveries. Ten-month Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association deliveries by manufacturers 
and types, with totals of both in parenthesis, 
were as follows: Aeronca, 280 2-pl., 275 4-pl. 
(555 includes 18 military planes sold to other 
than U. S.); Beech, 621 4-pl.; Bellanca, 30 
4-pl. (652); Piper, 1,060 2-pl., 146 3-pl., 173 
Ercoupe, 145 2-pl.; Luscombe, 586 2-pl., 66 
4-pl. (652); Piper, 1,060 2-pl., 146 3-pl., 173 
4-pl. (1,379); Republic, 24 4-pl.; Ryan 
Navion, 463; Stinson, 773; Taylorcraft, 93 
2-pl.; Temco Swift, 235. 


Temco Develops Trainer 


A tandem, 2-place military trainer, powered 
by a 145-hp. Continental engine, is being de- 
veloped by Texas Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co., in Dallas for which contracts will be 
sought. Presumably the trainer could be manu- 
factured with facilities used for turning out 
commercial Temco Swift 125’s. Temoo now 
employs 3,000 persons on projects including 
the Swift 125, Army C-54 overhauls for the 
Berlin air lift and P-51 and P-47 overhaul for 
the Chinese. 


Piper May Buy Stinson 

It’s better than 50-50 chance Piper will take 
over sales rights to all Stinson parts and un- 
sold planes. Principal value of the deal now 
pending will be a guaranteed source of parts 
for more than 5,000 Stinsons. Piper’s offer is 
rumored to be only one firm enough for 
Convair officials to consider seriously. It’s 
understood that littl or no money would 
change hands, that Convair would be paid as 
planes and materials were sold. Convair, not 
Piper, will announce the deal if consummated. 


Twin Bonanza Flying 


First flights have been made by Beech Air- 
craft Corporation pilots in a Bonanza powered 
by two 100-hp., 4-cylinder Franklin engines 
driving a single propeller in the nose. The two 
engines are installed one above the other, with 
a comparatively large gear box delivering their 
power to the propeller. An automatic clutch 
provides single-engine drive. 


Ryan Concentrates on Army 
Navions 


Production of commercial Navions has 
ceased temporarily at the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company, San Diego, with all Navion facili- 
ties devoted to production of Army models for 
use as liaison ships. Ryan has delivered more 
than 500 Navions, still had a few on hand at 
month's end, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ourselves 





SINGLE-ENGINE PLANES FOR FEEDER AIRLINES 


HE time has come for the 
"i ivil Aeronautics Board to 
vet down to brass tacks and eliminate 
1 lot of phony regulations which are 
holding aviation back and _ sealing 
the doom of air service to small com 
munities. 

The single-engine airplane must be 
re accepted as a common carrier for 
daylight, flight 


Was it not the single-engine airplane 


contact operations. 
that established our present large trunk 
uirline operations? If the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board believes that the indus 
try cannot develop within a few years 
1 small and efficient multi-engine 
transport for feeder or short-haul op 
erations then the Board better go back 
and read the history of air trans 
portation. Certainly the Board now 
realizes that their fancy requirements, 
which have produced the spectacle of 
DC-3’s and converted military C-47’s 
in feederline operations with low load 
factors and terrific costs in subsidy, 
will not produce carefully engineered 
multi-engine designs we need so des 
perately for air service to smaller 
communities. 

Can it be that the Board’s thinking 
is so engrossed in trunk line philosophy 
from 


and big airplanes 


multi-million dollar urports that they 


operating 


do not know what’s going on in the 
little airplane field? Surely they must 
know about the all-Navion airline op- 
erating in South Texas, and about the 
significant all-Beechcraft operation be 
tween the mountainside Los Alamos 
itomic center of 9,000 population and 
the city of Albuquerque in New Mexi 
co. Doesn’t the Board understand that 
the certification of postwar single 
engine airplanes over short-haul day 
time contact routes might be the 
natural, sane and economical way to 
start air service to many off-trunkline 
points? 

Right now the cart is before the 


s that certification 


horse. The theory 
of feeder lines will establish these off 


| | 
line routes and if they can make a suc 


6 


cess of the operation with obsolete 
transport type airplanes one of these 
days a company will come along with 
a plane designed specifically for this 
particular category of operation. Or, 
is some believe, Uncle Sam should put 
up the money for all transport de- 
velopment. Both of the tenets are not 
only phony and ridiculous, but if held 
to they will break most of the feeders 
now operating and ruin any chance of 
other recently certificated feeders ever 
getting into operation. 

We ask only for a consideration of 
the facts. We're not trying to pro- 
pound some theories that might work. 
We simply seek an admission of cer 
tain truths as proven by the operat- 
ing record of such companies as Val- 
Air Lines in South Texas and Carco 
Air Service in New Mexico, both of 
which operate scheduled service with 
out CAB certificates of convenience 
and necessity. Carco, whose story ap- 
pears in this issue, is under contract 
with the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It publishes schedules and 
rates. It hauls U. S. mail as a courtesy. 
With six Bonanzas and two Beech 
Twins, Carco has maintained a better 
than 96 per cent on-time schedule 
completion, even during last winter’s 
rigorous weather. Now averaging 800 
passengers per month, the company 
during the past ten months has flown 
551,848 miles, carried 6,283 passen- 
gers, 87,288 pounds of freight, 16,702 
pounds of mail in over 4,000 hours. 
The safety record is 100 per cent. 
Best of all the line is making money. 
“Well, 


this operation is unique and can not 


Some observers might say, 


be applied all over the country.” Is 
the Val-Air operation unique? It has 
no contract with anybody. Are some 
of the single-engine non-certificated 
operations in Alaska unique? Are the 
daily shuttle services of large oil com- 
bet ween 
Gulf 


drilling 
Coast 


panies operations 


along the unique? Of 
course not. 


It all boils down to the fact that 





the se people render a sate, ethcient and 
economical service which is sorely 
needed. Los Alamos is in the moun 
tains. There’s no room for a multi- 
million dollar, multiple-runway air- 
port. The Atomic Energy Commis 
sion certainly can get the money to 
build such a field but there’s no place 
for one. So they have shaved off the 
top of a mountain ridge, managed to 
get a single-strip runway 3,500 feet 
long. The nose-wheel type airplanes 
adequate. 


about the 


being used find it 
There are many towns 
same size of Los Alamos with plenty 
of space to build an airport. But 
they don’t have the money. Yet a 
3,500-foot landing strip with postwar, 
four-place, nose-wheel type airplanes 


quite 


operating under daylight contact con- 
ditions can mean the difference between 
getting air service and not getting ai 
service. Small airplanes provide fre 
quency of schedules impractical for 
large transports. 

We don’t see much hope for many 
of the temporary 3-year experimental 
feeders under present CAB require 
ments until they have access to a 6-10 
place airplane specifically designed for 
their specialized needs. But if they 
could use, as a temporary expediency, 
eficient single-engine equipment until 
true feeder line airplanes were avail 
able, we are willing to bet they would 
have what they’re looking for within 
three years time—a multi-engine air 
plane capable of cross-wind, short 
take-offs and landings on single-run 
way airports yet in a speed range even 
better than the obsolete and inefficient 
DC-3’s. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has al- 
ready announced it plans to put one 
certificated feeder air line out of busi- 
ness early in 1949—Joe Dyer’s Florida 
Airways, an operation that emphatical- 
ly points up the CAB’s unrealistic and 
uneconomic policies in regard to de 
velopment of short-haul air operations. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that 
the Board will devise some simple and 
expedient way to maintain air service 
into the towns along the Florida Air- 
ways route. It is also perhaps too much 
to expect the revision of basic require- 
ments by temporary certification of 
single-engine daylight contact opera- 


> 


(Continued on page 32) 
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FIRST 
with flyers who make flyin ga business 


More and more Texans are using their planes in business. 
And where flying is a business, aviation products and service are chosen 


with special care. 


That’s why the Humble-Esso wings are popular stop-signs 


for these flyers who demand top performance at low-cost operation. 


Look for these famous wings at the airports listed below. 
Wherever you see them you'll find extra service to match the extra 
quality that’s built into every gallon of Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


— First with flyers who make flying a business. 


HUMBLE-ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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* Dealers do not honor credit cards. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


DEALER TOWN DEALER TOWN DEALER TOWN 
City of Abilene Abilene Lynch-Parrish Aircraft B & F Flying Service...... New Braunfels 
Lone Star Flying Service . Albany Bete, Gh... cwccscccceccs Galveston Mayhew Aerial Service.......... Olney 
Lynn & Haner Alice “Luscombe Airplane PE EN kis ton sinncavatn Orange 
Joe B. Ray, Jr Alvin Corporation ........ Garland (Dallas Brockman Aero Service........ Pearland 
Sky Horbor Aero Anahvac *“Garwood Aviation........... Garwood > Bp. Pen bces vsccevnns Port Lavaca 
*Texas Coast Flying Service Angleton Emmett Flying Service... ... Genoa i  tabatanens eas Raymondville 
F. R. Haile Flying Service Austin Tri-Cities Airport... . ... Goose Creek Worsham Flying Service........ Refugio 
Reed's Air Service No. 2 Belton Graham Aviation Service.......Graham R. J. Cardwell Flight Academy . .Robstown 
*Angelo Aero Service Big Lake Greenville Majors Aviation... .Greenville Se EE. x sb we caimanane Rosenberg 
Jefferson County Beaumont Brink's Aero Service. ... . Harlingen Saginaw Airport ..Saginaw (Ft. Worth) 
Hamilton Flying Service Big Spring Byrn’s Sky Ranch. . . Hillsboro Williams Aircroft.......... San Antonio 
Breckenridge Flying Service. Breckenridge eS re Houston Air Terminal Service....... San Antonio 
Frontier Airmotive Co., Inc Brownsville Cliff Hyde Flying Service... ....Houston Monroe-Witt Flying Service. .San Antonio 
City of Brownwood Brownwood RN FED one 0060 606080eean0 Iraan Davis Airport ......... ...San Antonio 
White Flying Service Coleman Jacksonville Flying Service. . . Jacksonville Leon Valley Airport........ San Antonio 
Easterwood Field College Station Kermit Aero Service............. Kermit Silver Dollar Flying Service... ... Seguin 
City of Corpus Christi Corpus Christi Kerrville Flying Service... . . . Kerrville Smithville Flying Service....... Smithville 
Glasson Flying Service Corpus Christi Moyer Flying Service........ . Killeen Jones Park (B. J. Jones). Stowell (Winnie) 
Conroe Aircraft Sales & Service. .Conroe Frank Hogg Airport............ Lamesa Te, ee in i650 6acendenwaues Toft 
Crane County .Crane Liberty Air Activity............. Liberty Tegge Flying School............. Taylor 
Carey Mize . Crockett Lufkin Flying Service............ Lufkin oo rer Teague 
Southwest Airmotive . Dallas J. F. McCreery Aviation Co...... McAllen Reed's Air Service.............- Temple 
Glen Lakes Aviation Company Dallas Ralph Stephens....... .. Marlin Mathew Wallace .............. Terrell 
Texair, Inc. . Dallas Rogers Air Service ............ Marlin Gulf Coast Airport. .Texas City-LaMarque 
North Texas Aviation Company Denton McCreery Aviation Compony.. .Mercedes Gt aE Wiiiciacecssvacssnsasee Tyler 
Denver City Municipal Denver City Mexia Flying Service, Ine. . iwibes - Mexia Carter Flying Service. . . .Velasco-Freeport 
Hall Flying Service Eagle Pass West Texas Flying Service...... Midland Zim-Tim Sky Ronch............. Victoria 
Hefner Flying Service El Campo Wisener Bros. tesees Sete e eens M ineola SEE ee CRE: Wnidenn 
Falcon Aviation School Falfurrias Hopson-Putz Air Service......... Mission ¢ 
Gibbs Field Fort Stockton a ee Mission Wharton Flying Service........ Wharton 
Aero Enterprises Fort Worth City of Monahons............ Monahoans Stoddard Aero Service........... Wink 
Freer Flying Service Freer E. T. Crawford Flying Winters Flying Service.......... Winters 
A. C. Flying Service Galveston SOU cccnecscceecsss Nacogdoches G & R Flying Service..... Hobbs, N. M. 
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Bonanza ‘airliner’ above is checked in by 
security service inspector at Atomic En- 
ergy Commission air strip, altitude above 
7,100 ft. Small building adjoining strip 
houses passenger lounge, radio and 
weather equipment, security inspector and 
fire-fighting equipment. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot« 
by Tom W. Collins.) 


By TOM ASHLEY 


HEAD the world’s most 
A secret mountain loomed 
somber and mysterious. Steeply down 
from its 11,254-ft. peak the slope 
crumbled into scores of deep canyons, 
while off our wingtip the Rio Grande 
snaked through the New Mexico desert 
5,000 ft. below the snowy summit. 
We swung the nose of our plane up a 
canyon and added power. 
PROHIBITED AREA was boldly 
lettered on our navigation chart where 
a red barrier fenced in our position. 
Airmen invading this approximately 
600-sq. mile forbidden air space are 
subject to Federal prosecution. Even 
military airplanes avoid it. But we flew 
on, climbing with the precipitous slope. 
luminum brightwork flashed to 
us from the mountainside above ‘and 
bevond the ruins of ancient cliff 
dwellers dating back to 610 A. D. 
Then America’s fabulous “city of the 
future” came into sudden view with 
its huge buildings and_ flat-roofed 


U. S. mail and Los Alamos courier pouches 
are being loaded aboard Carco Air Serv- 
ice Bonanza in photo next to top at left. 
Take-off shows Bonanza climbing out of 
mountain strip on 120 hp. after run of 
only 1,700 ft., with three persons, mail, 
baggage and almost-full tanks. In bottom 
picture airplane discharges passengers at 
Albuquerque airlines terminal, 
Kirtland Field. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos 
by Tom W. Collins.) 
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Averaging 800 passengers monthly on regular schedules, Carco 


Air Service totes the mail and proves single-engine utility for 





houses high above the desolate canyons. 
A narrow landing strip jutted out 
from the slope on a ridge and we 
turned into it. Our cabin loudspeaker 
came to life instantly: “Carco Three, 
you're cleared to continue your ap- 
proach and land.” 

Slowing for a landing 7,150-ft. 
above sea level, we saw a beehive of 
activity. Trucks, carryalls, bulldozers, 
paving shovels 
animated the ridges beyond. Smoke 
and clouds of dust belched from sev- 
eral areas. Roadways crowded both 
sides of the landing strip with busy 
as we glided in and 


machines and steam 


vehicular trafhc 
taxied over to a gate. Security service 
inspectors saw that our credentials 
were in order to reach headquarters of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 

Here on what is vaguely called “The 
Hill” the world’s first atomic bomb 
was created. Los Alamos’ existence 
remained a secret until three years ago 
following the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima. Located 35 miles North- 
west of Santa Fe, New Mexico, The 
Hill is the AEC’s weapons development 
center into which plutonium and other 
fissionable materials are fed from 
itomic factories at Hanford, Washing- 
ton, and Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Since its opening in 1943 by a staff 
of only 30 scientists, Los Alamos has 
grown to become the _ best-equipped 
physics research laboratory on earth, 
thousand top scientists 
Their 
owned city of 9,000 population will 


staffed by a 
ind = engineers. government- 
top 12,000 during the next three years 
as the weapons development center is 
expanded. Los Alamos is the prize 
facility in Uncle Sam’s multi-billion 
dollar treasury of ponderous atomic 


machinery and incredible gadgetry. 
Lightplane Air Lift 


A lightplane air lift unique in avia- 
tion annals has been established to 
overcome barriers to the rapid trans- 
portation of scientists, light freight 
and mail so necessary in The Hill’s 
expanding activities. Small planes are 
carrying increasing loads important to 
iccelerating atomic weapons develop- 
ment. Inaccessible by larger airplanes 
3,500-tt. air 
airport 


because its small strip 


cannot be enlarged into an 
sufhcient to meet civil or military re 
quirements, isolated 35 miles from the 


nearest railroad which is a spur from 
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a distant mainline and handicapped by 
a surface highway having hazardous 
grades and curves which are rough in 
summer and glazed by heavy snow 
and ice in winter, Los Alamos has to 
rely on the lightplane for fast trans- 
portation. 

Los Alamos’ lightplane air lift in 
the first ten months of operation has 
flown over 7,000 passengers, 19,000 
Ibs. of U. S. air mail and 100,000 Ibs. 
of freight and courier parcels into and 
out of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s lofty air strip. Speeding up ac- 
tivities on the atomic Hill, this per- 
formance is spotlighting not only 
many advantages for Los Alamos but 
is a convincing demonstration of light- 
plane utility adaptable to other iso- 
lated towns, industrial and military 
establishments. Here, in rugged 
Northern New Mexico, is a modest 
little air service that is not and ap- 
parently cannot legally become a 
scheduled, U. S.-certificated airline but 
which is flying passengers and U. S. 
mail on regular schedules without mail 
pay. 

In accordance with existing Civil 
\eronautics Board air carrier regula- 
tions and red tape, it can’t be done. 
But “informally” an efficient corps of 
lightplanes and mountain pilots is 
doing it every day in the week. They 
are headed by Clark Carr, Albuquer- 
que operator and early New Mexico 
barnstormer who once sold some of 
the first American airplanes purchased 
in South America. He operates from 
Albuquerque’s West Mesa Airport as 
“Carco Air Service,” with six Beech- 
craft Bonanzas, two twin-engine 
Beechcraft executive transports and 
fourteen profit - sharing employes in- 
cluding seven pilots. 

Convinced that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in Washington is more con- 
cerned with fostering and developing 
existing airlines rather than new enter- 
prises and ideas such as his own, Carr 
began his Los Alamos feeder operation 
on a charter basis in May, 1947, by 


Two views of Los Alamos strip, length 
3,500 ft., are at top, with snow-capped 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains in distance. 
Strip is atop high ridge with sheer drop- 
offs on both sides and one end. Eighty-five 
per cent of take-offs and landings are in 
crosswinds. Rugged terrain is shown in 
flight shots, with Carco Bonanza at bottom 
cruising in canyon at altitude of 8,500 ft. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos 
by Tom W. Collins.) 























































































Praise for Bonanza’s passenger-mail de- 
pendability is expressed by Los Alamos 
officials at left to Carco Air Service op- 
erator, Clark Carr (right). From the left 
are: C. L. Tyler, AEC Los Alamos manager, 
and leather-jacketed Dr. Norris E. Brad- 
bury, director of Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. Most of U. S. atomic energy 
officials and physicists have been Carco 


passengers. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phote 
by Tom W. Collins.) 


contract with the Atomic Ene 


Commission, using two  Bonanzas. 


Neither passenger trafhe nor air strip 
d'mensions can accommodate large air- 
planes. But expertly-flown Bonanzas 
carrying three passengers or their 
equivalent in freight, in addition to 
the pilot, operate safely with room to 
svare. That way scientists can make 
the 60-mile distance between Los Ala- 
mos and Albuquerque in only 30 
minutes or less as contrasted to a 3-hr., 
105-mile auto trip over dangerous 
roads. This means a 5-hr. saving for 
round trips and even greater savings 
in transporting courier and U. S. mail, 
frequently delayed as much as 36 hours 
by surface transportation. By “in- 
formal arrangement” with the Post 
Office Department, Carco planes carry 
U. S. mail without mail pay as part of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s con 


tract service. 


800 Passengers Monthly 


Today Carco operates six Bonanzas 
and two Beechcraft Twins. Its non 
scheduled charter operations are still 
“non-scheduled” as far as the CAB 
is concerned but the Atomic Energy 
Commission needed schedules and Car 
co is Operating five scheduled flights 
from Los Alamos and five scheduled 
flights from Albuquerque on week 
days and four each way on Sunday, 
with an average of about two sections 
per flight. Right now Carco is averag- 
ing about 800 passengers, 2,000 Ibs. 
of non-revenue U. S. mail, 10,000 Ibs. 
of freight and 60,000 miles of flying 
per month, for which the Atomic 
Energy Commission pays on an hourly 
basis. 

Each of the Carco airplanes averages 

(Continued on page 30) 


Carco Air Service headquarters activities 
are pictured at left. In group photo are, 
left to right, Clark Carr, the operator; 
Ann Otero, secretary-radio operator; 
Maintenance Supervisor Vernon Reaser, 
and Pilots George Shleppey, Hugh Wil- 
liams and Dean Copeland. Other Carco 
pilots are Bill Hartshorn, Avery Nye, Jack 
Perkins and Don Weldon. Other photos 
show Carco hangar at West Mesa Airport, 
Albuquerque, and maintenance activities, 
with bottom right picture showing Carco 
radio communications room, where con- 
tact is maintained with Los Alamos securi- 
ty headquarters, Los Alamos strip, Carco 
planes and Kirtland Field tower. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo 
by Tom W. Collins.) 
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CHEDULED to be manu 
S factured in Dallas, 2 new 
Chance Vought shipboard jet fighter, 
the swept-wing, tailless XF7U-1, is 
being flight-tested at the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Mary- 
land. Rex Beisel, general manager of 
Chance Vought, which is transferring 
its facilities and employes from Strat- 
tord, Connecticut, to its new perma- 
nent factory in Dallas, has released 
some of the new fighter’s details along 
with a progress report on the factory’s 
transfer. 


Said to be “potentially capable of 
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Said to be faster than any current operational jets, the Navy's new Chance Vought XF7U-! will be built in Dallas. It is radical design 
without conventional tail and has two Westinghouse axial-flow turbo jet engines mounted semi-internally. 


speeds in excess of current models of 
operational jets, land or carrier based,” 
the XF7U-1 apparently will top the 
othcial world’s speed record of 670.981 
mph. held by the operational North 
American F-86. It is powered by two 
turbo jets 


Westinghouse axial-flow 


mounted semi-internally and close to 
the fuselage center line. Having no tail, 
it has twin vertical stabilizers and 
rudders lecated at the trailing edge of 
each wing. Longitudinal and lateral 
control are provided by “ailevators” 
combining, aileron and elevator func 


tions. Leading edge slots and flaps and 





(Chance Vought Photo.) 


Tailless Fighter for Texas Plant 


trailing edge flaps are used for slow 
speeds in maneuvering and landing ap- 
proach. 

Although the first F7U-1 will not 
be produced in Dallas until the latter 
part of 1949, Chance Vought will 
start turning out F6U-1 jet Pirates in 
the Dallas factory next February. 
They are being fabricated in Stratford 
and will be assembled in Texas. Next 
April, Chance Vought will begin pro- 
ducing the first Texas model of the 
war-famed F4U-5 Corsair. 

Beisel said the transfer from Con- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Nose-high position on wheels apparently is to provide high angle of attack in take-off and landing. ‘“Ailevators’’ combine aileron and 
elevator functions. Two vertical stabilizers and rudders are mounted on wing trailing edge. In addition to trailing edge dive flaps, the 
airplane has leading edge slots and flaps. 


-{(Navy Photo.) 



















Miniature Airliner of 195-2 






Horsepower, pressurized cabin, high-lift devices and more horsepower 


OME enterprising manufacturer, who doesn’t 

S mind keeping his doors open the hard way, can 

really make a name for himself and his engineers by produc- 

ing an executive type airplane to replace those now in 

service. He can also insure and prove his position and leader- 
ship in the air transport market of the future. 

Joe Stalin has inadvertently done a lot for us in the 
American aviation industry by making possible the con- 
tinuation of accelerated research and design begun during 
the war years. I hope we have the courage to grab the ball 
ind run with it. 

After all, the only thing an airplane has to sell is speed. 
Safety is all important but can be bought—all you need is 
to be able to afford safety. Horsepower is safety and horses 
eat lots of hay. Comfort has a price tag, too. As for the 
cost of speed, fuel economy and engine overhaul should 
be measured by miles made good. So let’s build in utility. 

Talking about the executive transport’s future require- 
ments from the working pilot’s standpoint is pretty easy 
because it is up to the engineers, not the pilot, to worry 
ibout weight and balance, where in h - - - to carry all the 
fuel (we want it all inside, please; no after-thought wing- 
tip tanks), and about center of pressure movements, struc- 
ture and stability complications brought on by aerodynamic 
devices. But sometimes we wonder. They worry with such 
things only until the airplane is sold while the pilot, who 
has no authoritative voice in the design, is stuck with the 
iirplane from then on 


Design for Pilots 


Why not a different approach? For once let's overpower 
this airplane of the future and glide in backwards. Nearly 
ill airplanes have come out of engineering fighting for 
that first flight like an aged champion, overweight and 
underpowered, with no provision for changes between 
rounds. When the bell rings at the end of the first round, 
the champ has taken a nine count and is hanging on the 
ropes. There's nothing for his handlers to do but improvise, 
patch him up and try to keep their meal ticket going. Of 
course it is partly the champ’s manager who is at fault. 
Instead of hiring a sparring partner to train him for the 
fight, the champ has been training with engineers. In the 
case of aeronautical engineers, those who may incidentally 
be pilots are génerally World War I aviators or the casual 
Sunday afternoon variety. Even if professional pilots are 
called in, their appearance comes long after it is too late or 
no longer practical for them to influence the basic design. 

Maybe everyday working pilots can’t solve all the prob- 
lems. But they know what they need in an airplane and 
what it takes for an airplane to satisfy the owners who 
need and can pay for performance. 

We need better airplanes, with more design understand- 
ing of pilots’ operating problems. The pilot’s thinking 
machine must always be ahead of the airplane. The faster 
the airplane, the quicker the pilot. If his thinking gets a 
mile or two behind the airplane, he’s in sho-nuf trouble. 
Meticulous and accurate flight planning, calculation of 
tuel consumption and alternate procedures, with radio 
crank twisting, will require his attention. So let’s not give 
him the mental hot-foot with engineering bear traps. 
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By Fred K. Dick 


Over four years of airline wheel-holding 
with over four years of production test 
piloting 





We need a pressurized cabin for passengers and crew 
so the airplane can operate way up there in its element 
while us peoples inside can stay down here in our element. 

We need more high-altitude horsepower for faster cruis- 
ing speeds at optimum altitudes of twenty to thirty thou- 
sand feet (this should put us on top of most turbulence 
and weather). Our present-day unpressurized cruise at 
four to twelve thousand feet is doing it the hard way and 
is uncomfortable for our passengers. 

We need more speed range, with a maximum landing 
speed of 80 mph. and highest possible cruising speeds so 
that we may have small-field utility, sensible speeds for 
approach and maneuvering and all the safety that is inherent 
in slow flying speeds. What we want in ratio of cruising 
to landing speed is something like 4 to 1 for propeller- 
driven planes (320 mph.) and 5 to 1 for turbo jet aircraft 
(400 mph. and more). All this brings on the necessary 
high lift devices and their cost in weight, their complica- 
tions in structures and their effects on flight stability. 

We need more cruising range (1,200 miles and more 
with propellers, at least 1,600 miles with turbo jets). This 
is insurance and we request it for safety and utility so 
that we may clear for the desired airport under instru- 
ment conditions and still have necessary reserves for hold- 
ing due to traffic and for distant alternate airports. 

We need adequate design provision for dual systems of 
all kinds and for all operational devices necessary for safe 
and efficient piloting of the aircraft, including radio com- 
munication and navigation systems, instrumentation and 
cockpit lighting. 

We need hot-wing de-icing, but with rivulet control 
and de-icing (no use melting it off the leading edge only 
to pile it up a little farther back on the wing). 

If you’re still with us, you have noted how “more horse- 
power” has been repeated and emphasized in our needs. 
Horsepower is safety as well as speed and performance. So 
let’s start at the top, double it and work down to the 
bottom of the stack when we design the executive air 
plane of the future. 


Flight Performance 


Not being engineers, we are unable to furnish blue 
prints for any new designs. But we can describe it another 
way. Maybe the following will suggest design possibilities: 

As we approach the “migiature airliner” from a distance, 
we note its low wing and the absence of propellers. Its 
power plants are inside the fuselage, mounted very close to 
the center line. The thrust line and center of gravity are 
low too, but the tail surfaces are way up there in all that 
undisturbed ozone. Then we see that its tricycle gear is 
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just long enough for the trailing-edge wing flaps and tail 
pipes to clear the ground at very high angles of attack. 

The fuselage and cabin sit level with the ground and 
the cabin entrance just back of the pilot’s cockpit is easy 
to step into. Entering, we are in the center compartment 
and notice a lavatory jemp seat, upholstered and with seat 
belt attached; a storage space for crew and minimum 
passenger baggage; well-equipped bar—we mean galley— 
with refrigerator and hot food storage. 

Looking aft into the passenger compartment, we see at 
least two reclining chairs, with table between, and a luxuri- 
ous lounge. We note the telephone, television and broadcast 
receiver, and storage space for bags and baggage. 

With both jets fired up and some Jato bottles installed 
for just in case, we strap the airplane on and notice un- 
limited visibility over the radar nose. We start our take-off 
with plenty of horsepower, clear the fence with bu-coo 
speed and start climbing out both burners at a fast 2,000- 
fpm. while we’uns in the cabin climb at only 500 fpm. in 
pressurized comfort. When we get half way to heaven 
(28,000 ft. in 14 mins.) we settle down to a good country 
cruise, shutting off one burner. (Note to engineers: Pilots 
feel lonesome without propeller controls and the like, so 
let’s have one so we can cowl in the duct on the dead 
engine—to shut off the breeze on the dead turbine—and 
let’s shove the bullet plumb out the tail pipe, fairing it in.) 
Cruising like this, we have twin-engine safety, single- 
engine economy and lots of time to glide from this altitude, 
even if we do lose the operating engine. We'll uncowl and 
uncork the spare one, the wind starts blowing, the spare 
turbine starts windmilling, we rush down to meet the cabin 
coming up and we fire up our spare (those engineers have 
thought of everything, including a dual ignition system, 
sparking coils and all, with a full-cycling, time delay 
relayed, altitude anticipating, 100 per cent modulated 
ind guaranteed air-starting technique). 

So here we go, single engine again. The electric auto 
pilot is flying the ship and the crew can take time out to 
light a Murad. If we need to get down fast, the ship has 
dive flaps for us to run her up as high as Mach .08, no 
tucking under or aileron buzz here (that’s just a new- 
fashioned word for old-fashioned “‘flutter’’). 


5-to-1 Speed Range 


Well, we want to go 400 plus but slow down to 80. 
[hat’s a 5-to-1 range. So here comes all the laundry, high- 
lift devices and all. This slowing down is quite a chore. 
Power is back to idle, dead turbine is uncowled and wind- 
milling, dive flaps are down. Then we let out those Fowler 
trailing-edge flaps to maneuver or 60 per cent position. 
This increases our wing area quite a lot but has not added 
very much to our drag, so we wrinkle up our eyebrows 
(slotted, leading edge flaps). At last we are slow enough 
to put out the rollers. With landing gear down, we can 
pick up the dive flaps. ° 

We trim the ship for 150, a good flying and maneuver- 
ing speed. There’s lots of aileron control. Those postage 
stamps on the end of the wing are “feel” ailerons (they 
make us old-fashioned people “feel” better). For turns our 
‘spoilers’ are really doing the job and with no conventional 
ailerons we can really put out the trailing-edge flaps. How- 
ever, like all these “new fangled” gadgets, they work too 
good, giving lateral control well below the stall. So we'll 
have to watch the elevator control for sloppiness as a stall 
warning (maybe we’ll have to install a Safe Flight stall indi- 
cator and let the horn and light make us quick-like-that). 

All these trim changes and variations in speed from 
letting out the laundry aren’t too bothersome. The en- 
gineers are going back to the 1930’s and put an adjustable 
horizontal stabilizer on our ship. The stabilizer is controlled 
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TRAILING EDGE FLAPS: Dotted lines on this scale drawing of 
a Lockheed Constellation wing show the relation of flap area to 
wing area. When extended to 60 per cent or maneuver position, 
the Fowler flaps increase wing area and lift as they slide 
STRAIGHT BACK. Moving further from 60 per cent to full-down 
position, they slide back a little more, opening a gap between 
the wing and flap for slot action, and the trailing edge of the 
flap is lowered considerably to give not only an increase in lift 
but a large increase in drag. This makes possible steep glide 
angles without increase in speed. 
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SPOILER AILERONS: Increased trailing edge flap area is made 
possible by use of spoiler ailerons. This scale drawing of a North- 
rop Pioneer wing shows the position of spoiler openings ahead of 
the outboard flap area and the relation of aileron and flap area 
to wing area. 





LEADING EDGE SLOTS AND FLAPS FOR MORE LIFT: A close 
look at this drawing shows “eyebrow” slots on the leading edge 
of the wing on North American's F-86. 


TRICYCLE GEAR: A lot of tri- 
cycle gears now in use are not 
properly balanced to aefody- 
namic and center-of-gravity 
loads at different air speeds 
from approach speeds to very 
low speeds. Tricycle gears help 
overcome the pilot's miscalcula- 
tion of drift, allow the pilot to 
put the plane on the ground and 
STAY ON at a@ variety of air 
speeds and tend to go in a 
straight line. Tricycle gears 
should have a substantial and 
large nose wheel, as illustrated 
by this picture showing relation 
of P-38 nose wheel size to main 
wheel size. Tricycle gears should 
also have a dual brake system. 








by a conventional but big wheel on the control pedestal. 

But we'll have something extra—a double push-button on 

the pilot’s wheel, pretty close to the mike button. This 

electrically-controlled trim tab device was thought up by 

Milo Burcham and first installed on Lockheed Connies. 

You can really play a tune with it, trimming fore and aft. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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~ Know Your Weather Flying 
or Don’t Undertake It 


Let's hold down accidents due to weather 
this Winter by ‘respecting instrument limitations 


RECENT report on the first 

. tr non-air carrier acci 

dents in 1948 shows there were 75 

fatal accidents. Of these, sixty-eight 

were caused by pilot error, four more 

by the weather and only three for 
“all other causes.” 

Because more and more private 
owners are flying comparatively fast 
airplanes on cross-country who have 
never flown such distances in similar 
airplanes, it behooves all of us to in 
struct these people in the proper 
methods of Winter flying before it 
actually starts. Many of these new 
owners only recently learned to fly, 
and it behooves all of us in the air 
plane business to do what we can in 
eliminating weather accidents which 
plague inexperienced pilots and those 
who take chances, mostly through 
ignorance, in weather. 

Colder weather usually means bad 
weather in several forms—low visi 
bility and ceilings, muddy fields, icing 
and so forth. As Winter comes we 
usually have 1 run ot weather acel 
dents. 

Better airplanes and better instru 
ments and radio are making instru 
ment flying more dependable. But too 
many people think of them as cure 
alls for instrument flying, believing 
that with them they can fly instru 
ments without complete training. One 
hears more and more the dangerous 
statement, “I think I'll take a little 
instrument time.” Actually, a “little 
instrument time” is probably the most 
dangerous thing a pilot could have. It 
has been our policy to discourage any 
one we hear making that remark. We 
convince him that he should either 
leave instrument training alone or 
take a lot of it. 

A little instrument time will only 
lead to bad accidents and trouble. If 
a person contemplates flying instru 
ments at all, he should take a very 
complete instrument course from the 
best instrument school or instructor 
he can find. Then, after he receives 
his rating, he should take just about 
double that time in actual instrument 
practice. On top of that, he should re 
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By LESLIE H. BOWMAN 


President, General Aeronautics, Inc. 


new this practice very frequently, 
either in Link trainers or under the 
hood in actual conditions with a good 
instructor riding alongside him. 

Many private owners buy lightplanes 
equipped with blind flight instru- 
ments. Others begin installing instru- 
ments soon after they buy their air- 
planes. They fly all Spring and Sum- 
mer in sunshine, dust storms and 
partial darkness and then, even though 
they have an instrument rating, they 
fail to have their instruments checked 
it all. The first bad day of Winter 
finds them taking off trying to fly 
instruments on a panel which is en- 
tirely out of kilter and therefore 
worthless for precision instrument 
tlying 

The writer believes it is an excel 
lent idea for the private flier to learn 
instrument flying if he has the time, 
inclination and equipment to do it 
properly. For example, we believe 
night flying calls for good instruments 
and know-how. Night flying in it- 
self can be made _ reasonably safe 
over good country in good weathe: 
in well-maintained airplanes. But it 
can also become dangerous as all get 
out if maintenance 1s ignored, if instru- 
ments are not reliable, if terrain is 
rough and if the weather sours. At 





Instrument Reminders 


A “little” instrument training 
is worse than none at all. Get a 
rating and keep your proficiency 
high through constant practice. 

Pilot proticiency demands good 
instruments and adequate main- 
tenance for dependability. 

Single-engine airplanes have 
definite limitations for instru- 
ment flying. 

Don’t take chances on instru- 
ments know you can perform 
without chance of failure or 
don’t attempt questionable 
flights. 

















night one can easily fly into scattered 
clouds or smoke areas where the 
horizon is temporarily blotted out. 
Right there is where blind flying ex- 
perience and judgment may come in 
handy. The flight should not be con- 
tinued under blind flight conditions 
but the pilot should immediately orient 
his position. Right at that point is 
where many fatal accidents have 
occurred, 

Many of us have been willing to 
sell a new man in aviation a set of 
instruments and let him think that 
was the cure-all for flying in weather 
or at night. We should all make cer 
tain to tell these people what is neces 
sary to make instrument flying safe— 
that it takes good instruments, well 
calibrated and kept in top condition; 
that it takes pilots who are properly 
trained and who are continually prac- 
ticing; that cross-country fliers can 
not fly instruments safely on the same 
schedules that the airlines work on 
because we do not have all the help, 
ground crews, multiple radios, multi 
ple engines and extra gasoline supply 
that the airlines have. 

Actually, from the writer’s point of 
view, single-engine airplanes should 
definitely stay out of instrument fly- 
ing in bad weather. An exception to the 
rule is made by the writer in pulling up 
through and on top of some overcast 
conditions when it is a certainty that 
there is a Uefinite and good ceiling 
along the entire route. This type of fly- 
ing requires just as much instrument 
training, just as good instruments as 
though we were going to fly instru 
ments entirely. Let’s try to keep the 
accident ratio down low this Winter— 
lower than ever before—so that next 
Spring we will have more private 
owners flying and buying good cross- 
country airplanes. 

A good rule, which we have used 
for over 20 years of flying, is never to 
do anything that you think you can 
do. There is an element of doubt 
whenever you think or guess you can 
do something. Don’t try it. Know you 
can do it safely and without failure. 
Or don’t attempt it. * * *® 
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pee gr new in per 
sonal airplane automatic 
direction finding development — a 
cathode ray scope which gives a visual 
of the exact compass course 
to the station selected — has been 
William P. Lear as 


simplifying directional navigation by 


“picture” 
innounced by 


reducing the number of steps in tak- 
ing a bearing from four to one. Known 
as the “Omnimatic,” the new VHI 
equipment weighs less than 30 Ibs., 
complete with all components, and can 
be installed for about $700. 

Designed to provide instantaneous 
1utomatic bearing indications simply 
by tuning in any of the omni-range 
VOR) 


equipment is also adaptable to the use 


stations, the Omnimatic 


of instrument landing systems (ILS). 


‘Picture’ Navigation 
for Personal Planes 


It consists of a VHF receiver, VHI 
transmitter, Omnipak power supply, 
Omniscope indicator for the instru 
ment panel and accessories as required, 
including a V antenna. 

It is named “Omnimatic” 
its action is automatic and instantane- 
ous in presenting a visual bearing indi 
cation of the selected omni-range sta 
tion. The actual indicator is the face 
of a screen of a 3-in. cathode ray oscil 
loscope tube. Mounted in the instru- 
ment panel, this screen is calibrated in 
degrees of azimuth the same as a mag- 
netic compass scale. When an omni- 
range station is tuned in, a circular 
pattern appears on the screen with a 
sharp hump or “pip” at some point on 
its circumference. This point, read in 
degrees of azimuth on the scale, is the 


because 








Omniscope’s 3-in. face shows pip indicat- 
ing compass bearing to signal being re- 
ceived. This eliminates need for “‘to-from 
meter. Rubber shield is for daytime bril 


liance, “dim’’ control for night use. 
(Lear Photo.) 


magnetic bearing of the omni-range 
station that was tuned in. It tells the 
pilot where he is with respect to the 
station being rather than 
which way his airplane may be point 
ing. An accurate position “fix” may be 
obtained rapidly by tuning in two 
omni-range stations, noting the bear 
ing indications which appear simul 
(Continued on page 21) 


received, 


Pictured below are all components of new Lear Omnimatic, weighing less than 30 Ibs. installed and costing about $700. In addition 
to cables, connections and whip antenna at bottom, componenis from left to right are VHF receiver-transmitter, weight 5 Ibs., dimen- 
sions 5’ ins. high, 5-7/16 ins. wide, 7-9/16 ins. deep; V antenna, weight 2 Ibs. 6 oz., dimensions 18-9/16-in. mast and 25-in. dipoles; 
Omniscope, weight 3 Ibs. 14 oz. including mount and coaxial cable, dimensions 3'% 
Omnipack power supply, weight 12 Ibs. 6 oz., dimensions 6% ins. high, 6-1/16 ins. wide and 10% ins. deep. This equipment draws about 


7 amps at 14 volts and about 3.5 amps at 28 volts. 


ins. high, 3% ins. wide, 11-7/16 ins. deep; 


(Lear Photo.) 
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Plane Talk 


and Plane People 


November’s joint ADMA-NATA conventions found 
a new and optimistic outlook for 1949 sales and 
operating practices. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


F a man from Mars had 

visited the 1944 joint meet- 
ing of the National Aviation Trades 
Association and the Aviation Dis- 
tributors and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, gone back to Mars, 
and then returned to Earth last month 
on occasion of the second joint meet- 
ing between the two associations just 
four years later, certain he 
would have exclaimed: “What the hell 
Instead of 


we're 


happened to aviation?” 
1,200 registered delegates in 1944 at 
St. Louis there were a few over 200 
at Cleveland. Instead of four-score- 
plus display booths on the mezzanine 
of the Jefferson Hotel, there were 
barely two score modest displays at 
Cleveland’s Statler, and nary a plane 
hanging down from the lobby ceiling! 

Instead of 18 personal plane manu- 
looking for 
dealers, our man Mars would 
have noticed but one plane manufac- 
turer by the name of William T. Piper. 
dealers, Mr. 
Piper was enjoying himself, ostensi- 
bly glad just to be able to say he was 
still in business. Instead of forty-four 
aviation trade journals around the lot, 
Aviation Main- 
tenance, Air Facts, Aviation Week and 
yours truly, SF. Only the 
food hadn’t changed, except the price 
had gone up. 

The speeches this year were notably 
better. They were minus the crystal 
ball gazing so characteristic of all the 


facturers running about 
from 


Instead of looking fo 


there were but fou 


banquet 


experts W ho were going to revolution- 
ize civilian flying when the war ended. 
Well, they revolutionized it all right. 
In fact it was such a revolution less 
than one-fourth of the gang at St. 
Louis showed up four years later in 
Cleveland. We still haven’t quite re- 
covered from the shock of seeing but 
one personal aircraft manufacturer 
about. Perhaps it might be explained 
away by the fact that ADMA mem- 
bers sell to the factories and because 
the principal subject on the NATA 
agenda was subsidized flight training 
instead of aircraft sales and service. 

We got the biggest boot out of the 
speeches by Dwight Joyce, president 
of the Glidden Company, and by Fred 
Weick, director of the Personal Air- 
craft Research distin- 
guished professor of aeronautical en- 
gineering at Texas A. & M. College 


Center and 
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Joyce is a personal plane owner and 
pilot as well as a business executive 
whose company’s paint division sells 
in the aviation field. Weick is a per- 
sonal plane owner and pilot, the man 
who designed the Ercoupe along with 
many other notable achievements to 
his credit since his graduation from 
the University of Illinois in the early 
1920’s — the NACA cowl, the first 
modern tricycle landing gear, the first 
non-spinnable airplane and the first 
airplane without a rudder just to men- 
tion a few such achievements. 

The powerful thing about these two 
addresses was that Joyce talked about 
personal aviation today, some of the 
elements of the business that must be 
changed and improved. Fred Weick 
talked about the personal airplane of 
tomorrow and what he thought it 
would take to improve it and bring it 
to far greater public acceptance. On 
the way home the impact of both 
speeches hit us—for what could be 
more important in civil aviation today 
than improvement of the way we do 
business and the promise of constant 





PERSONAL PLANE IMPROVEMENTS be- 
ing charted in industry-wide co-operative 
study headed by Fred E. Weick (above) at 
Texas A. & M.'s Personal Plane Research 
Center include control in the stall, high- 
lift devices, ‘straight flight’ characteris- 
tics so that planes will resist turns and 


dual fuel and lubrication systems for 
single-engine craft. 








improvement of our product through 
research and engineering! 


1949 Sales Platform 


Joyce outlined his own idea of an 


effective eight-point sales platform 
for 1949. 1. Cut out the dog-eat-dog 
practices, cut out the backbiting. Get 
some unity into our end of the flying 
game. 2. Sell your products by know- 
ing your products. Too few people 
know the actual advantages of thei 
products or use those advantages in 
selling. 3. Use factual selling—too 
many false claims result in disillusion- 
ment and dissatisfaction. 4. We need 
to emphasize the pleasure of flying 
as well as utility. Sell flying also as 
a sport and don’t go overboard on 
false statements about utility. 5. Make 
it more pleasant to fly, using simple 
courtesy, cleanliness and pleasant at- 
mosphere. Present situation still sour 
because of great lack of friendliness 
around airports. 6. We need more 
hangars. Space shortage is a definite 
hindrance to sales. No one wants to 
stake down an airplane costing from 
$4,000 to $15,000. 7. Keep fighting 
against fear, both the ingrained fear 
of the man who can afford to fly and 
the fear of friends, relatives and busi- 
ness associates who work against the 
man who wants to fly. We should tell 
the public what causes most accidents 
and present actual and _ potential 
dangers honestly and openly. 8. We 
need more enthusiasm in our branch 
of aviation and should have a happy 
attitude as well as an honest belief 
in the future of the business. Lack of 
honest enthusiasm is hurting today’s 
business. 


Personal Plane Improvements 


Fred Weick outlined the basic im- 
provements which the principal U. S. 
personal aircraft designers and en- 
gineers consider of priority importance 
and projects which will be undertaken 
at the Texas A. & M. College Personal 
Aircraft Research Center. Pointing 
out that about one-half of all fatal 
accidents are in the stall-spin cate- 
gory, Weick stated that the records 
of spin-resistant and spin-proof air- 
planes now have definite statistical 
value, which figures prove that we can 
eliminate approximately one-half of 
the serious non-scheduled accidents. 
Although stall-warning devices help, 
he believes that it is principally a 
matter of design. Therefore one of 
his major projects will involve re- 
search to achieve control in the stall. 
He believes much is to be done to 
improve survival in many accidents 
by redesigning cockpits. He applauded 
the work of Hugh DeHaven’s crash 
injury research and recommended a 
simple shoulder harness which he em- 
ploys in his own Ercoupe. High-lift 
devices such as used in the L-15 and 
the Mooney single-seater point to im- 
provements which will give us the 
ability to fly slower without com- 
promising speed. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











For the personal airplane to really 
“arrive” and to reach the point of 
widespread usage we must be able to 
fly under all kinds of visibility con- 
ditions. First, the airplane must be 
easy to fly. It must want to “fly 
straight” inherently. Second, we need 
a method of simple navigation, which 
the field of electronics is now in the 
process of giving us. Third, reliability 
of the power plant to the point that 
accidents from stoppage in 
single-engine aircraft can be wiped 
out with such innovations as duplicate 
fuel and lubrication systems, equiva- 
lent to present-day dual ignition sys- 
tems. 


engine 


Better Business 


Bob Kenty, Air Associates sales 
executive and retiring president of 
ADMA, said in a speech before the 
NATA session that business was not 
as bad as a lot of aviation people 
would have us believe and gave statis- 
tics and figures to back up his state- 
ment. His own company’s record this 
year is extremely favorable and 
healthy volume continues in spite of 
seasonal factors. Airport service op- 
erators must realize the potential they 
have right in their own backyards, 
especially in accessory sales. He sug- 
gested they compile a check list of all 
of the extra equipment they can sell 
and then check each individual air- 
plane in the neighborhood to find out 
what it needs in the way of radios, 
instruments, metal props, flares, etc., 
all of which provide more utility for 
the private owner. He pointed out that 
only 21,000 of some 100,000 registered 
aircraft are equipped with radio. 

In a speech entitled “Our Changing 
Markets,” Larry Zygmunt of General 
Aircraft Supply, Detroit, suggested 
that all companies must redesign their 
organizations for extreme flexibility, 
capable of compensating for a plus or 
minus 20 per cent annual change in 
volume. They should seek additional 
non-aviation depen- 
dence on government business, use ex- 


revenues, stop 


treme caution on credits, increase ex- 
port sales, push those products that 
increase the utility of the personal 
airplane, gain stricter inventory con- 
trol, put new zip and zing into the 





Airmen’s Calendar 


Dec 17 Annual Wright Brothers 
Lecture Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, | S. Chamber of Commerc 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

jan. § Fourteenth Annual Reunio 
Florida Alligator Club, Melbourne. Fla 

Jar 10-14 Annual meeting, Society 
t Automotive Engineers, Hotel Book 


Cadillac, Detroit 

Jan. 12-14—Commercial Spray Op 
erators Conference, University of Illi 
nois, Urbana 

Marc 7-9 Annual Non-Scheduled 
Operators Conference, CAA  Fourt! 
Region, Hotel Texas, Fort W 
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sales department with a training pro- 
gram, strengthen the dealer market 
which is the mainstay of aviation, look 
for and push original ideas, avoid 
over-selling but keep selling aviation 
long, not short. 


More Aggressive NATA 


One of the South’s most celebrated 
airmen, Beverly Howard, retiring 
president of NATA, promised that the 
nation’s fixed-base operators will be 
represented by NATA more aggres- 
sively and constructively in 1949. Hard 
organizational work and GI flight 
training problems are now behind 
them. He called for better cooperation 
in Washington between all of the avia- 
tion trade associations, and admon- 
ished the operators to get back into 
the habit of selling again. Since most 
of them came into the aviation busi- 
ness through pilotage rather than as 
business men, Bevo believes they have 
been handicapped through lack of rec- 
ognized business principles in their 
operations. Two jobs are particularly 
important stop running down the 
competitor’s product and start em- 
phasizing facts about aviation safety. 
If the truth were known about avia- 
tion accidents, Howard believes that 
fear would soon disappear. 

The general manager of the Air- 
plane Owners and Pilots Association, 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr., made some con- 
structive suggestions from consumer’s 
standpoint, emphasizing the need for 
improvement in making adjustments, 
in standardization of rates, costs and 
charges for equipment and services 
and in liaison between his organiza- 
tion and the ADMA. He called for a 
reduction in the number of compulsory 
bulletins which drive many airplane 
flying. “What this 
opinioned, “is 


owners to quit 
industry 
more industry standards and less CAA 
regulations and bulletins.” More at- 
tention should be given parts stand- 
ardization, which will reduce the cost 
of flying. Also needed is an industry 
testing laboratory for products and 
equipment before marketing. The 
ADMA should serve as a clearing 
house of information on equipment 
failures. 

Les Trees, one of the best known 
ignition sales engineers in the nation 
and Scintilla service manager, dis- 
cussed his company’s methods of de- 
termining qualifications of a distribu- 
tor, who, he states must be service- 
sales minded and can demonstrate 
that he is familiar with the handling 
of mechanical and electrical devices 
associated with engines and ignition. 
Factors important in selection of out- 
lets include financial responsibility, 
shop and salesroom facilities, techni- 
cal staff and inventory adequacy. The 
sales department must indicate a will- 
ingness to appoint qualified service 
stations as outlets. Scintilla does not 
have any objection to a distributor 
carrying other lines of ignition equip- 


needs,” he 


ment 


CAA Wants Simplification, Too 


Delos W. Rentzel, the new adminis- 
trator of civil aeronautics, made a hit 
with his audience discussing safe and 
sane regulation, stressing the fact 
that the CAA believes that regula- 
tions should be as few and as simple 
as possible to insure safety and that 
although there necessarily will be vio- 
lations of regulations, the CAA seeks 
to place more and more emphasis on 
educational guidance for safety and 
to delegate to individuals and to the 
industry more and more of the inspec 
tion duties. He explained the present 
study of all regulations with a view 
of eliminating all those found unneces- 
sary and reducing drastically the 
great bulk which are now on the 
books. This program will achieve: (1) 
elimination of regulations now obso- 
lete or unnecessary; (2) elimination 
of regulations superfluous 
they merely establish good operating 
practices; and (3) elimination of regu- 
lations pertaining to petty items un- 
worthy of enforcement action. He 
added that it’s the job of local authori- 
ties to handling buzzing, low flying 
and reckless operations. 

Other speakers included R. M. Dur- 
ham Aircraft Service; Arthur W. D. 
Harris, Editor of Aviation Mainte- 
nance and Operations; A. Vandenberg, 
Continental Motors Corporation; and 
Robert Ramspeck, Air Transport As- 
sociation. The annual Haire airport 
awards were made by NAA’s Bob 
Phelps for outstanding achievements 
in airport management, operations, 
service or planning. Private confer- 
ences between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor members were again em 
ployed by pre-arranged schedule and 
provided the opportunity for conferees 
to work out their individual problems 
xx*r* 


because 


in small groups. 


be 





LOW-COST, LIGHTWEIGHT navigation 
light flashing systems for commercial and 
military planes, developed by W. R. Light- 
body, Inc., of New York, are being manu- 
factured by Temco in Dallas. Personal 
plane flasher (above) sells for $19.95. 
The new units are said to cost 75 per cent 


less than present types. 
(Temco Photo.) 
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Now Nationwide... Factory -Authori 


HEREVER you fly, there's 
W a Certified Beechcraft Beechcraft. 
Service Station along the route, al- 
ways available for your complete 
service and maintenance needs. 
Now you can depend on nation- 
wide Factory-Authorized service 


< 7 
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for maximum utilization of your — ship 


No matter how large or small 
the job may be, the progressive 
Authorized Beechcraft Service Sta- 
tions listed on these pages are 
your assurance of expert workman- 





+ + PARKS AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE, INC. - - 
Port Columbus COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Municipal Airport KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Palwaukee Airport (Wheeling, Ill.) CHICAGO 




















- + SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE - - 














Love Field DALLAS, TEXAS 
. ' ' 
UNi¢; , E A 
wales”. / Airport R Ay l 
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ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


Municipal Airport INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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and highest maintenance 


. standards which have earned full 
approval of the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. This approval is im- 
portant to you because if means 
our facilities have met highest re- 
quirements by providing Beech- 









CALIFORNIA: Burbank, Pacific Aircraft 
Sales, Lockheed Air Terminal; Oakland, 
Pacific Aircraft Sales, Oakland Airport 
FLORIDA: Tampa, Butier Company, Drew 
Field. ILLINOIS: Chicago, Butier Com- 
pany, Municipal Airport; Chicago 
Wheeling, Ill.) Parks Aircraft Sales & 
Service, Inc., Palwaukee Airport. INDI- 
ANA: Indianapolis, Roscoe Turner Aero- 
nautical Corp., Municipal Airport. KANSAS: Wichita, Harte 
Flying Service, Municipal Airport. LOUISIANA: New Orleans, 
J. D. Reed Co., Inc., New Orieans Airport. MISSOURI: Kansas 
City, Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Municipal Airport 
MONTANA: Butte, Butte Aero Sales & Service, Inc., Municipal 


Airport. NEBRASKA: Lincoin, Prairie Airways, Inc., Municipal 
Municipal Airport. NEW JERSEY: Teter- 


Airport; Omaha, Prairie Airways, Inc., 
boro, Atlantic Aviation Corp., Teterboro Air Terminal. NEW MEXICO: Albu- 
querque, Cutter-Carr Fiying Service, Inc., West Mesa Airport. OHIO: Columbus, 
Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Port Columbus. OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma 
City, Southwest Aviation Service, Inc., Hangar 2, Municipal Airport; Tulsa, 
Tulsair Distributors, Inc., Hangar 5, Municipal Airport. SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Charleston, Hawthorne Flying Service, Municipal Airport. TEXAS: Amarillo, Ama- 
rillo Aircraft, Tradewind Airport; Corpus Christi, Longhorn Aircraft Corp., 504 
Driscoll Building; Dalias, J. D. Reed Co., Inc., Love Field; Dallas, Southwest Air- 
motive, Love Field; Houston, J. D. Reed Co., Inc., Municipal Airport; Longview, 
G. E. Penn, Gregg County Airport; San Antonio, Longhorn Aircraft Corp., Stinson 


Field 








- HAWTHORNE FLYING SERVICE - 
Municipal Airport CHARLESTON, S. C. 





- BUTTE AERO SALES & SERVICE, INC. - 


Municipal Airport BUTTE, MONTANA 
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vd Beechecratt Service 


craft owners with factory-trained 
mechanics, specialized factory 
equipment and tools, complete 
stocks of genuine Beechcraft parts 
and materials and approved acces- 
sories and supplies. 

A glance at the accompanying 


o> 


G 


oS eg! 7 


map will locate the Authorized 
Beechcraft Service Stations listed 
on these pages. Consult them for 
your maintenance needs and for 
maximum utilization of your air- 


plane at home or in your travels. 
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- SOUTHWEST AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 


Hanger 2, Municipal Airport 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


- TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. - 
Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Winterize Your Airplane 


Prepare now for fullest usefulness of your 

Beechcraft during the —— a Win- 

Beec Servicing 

of your radio and instrument installations 

. de-icer and anti-icing equipment. . . 

power peaaeg and propellers... landing 
geor . batteries and electrical 

accessories. 








BUTLER COMPANY - - - 


Municipal Airport 


. gurTen© 


* * HARTE FLYING SERVICE: - 
Municipal Airport 


Gregg County Airport 


















Aviation Division 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 








LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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Customer service gets a ra 





.-.- with a company-owned Bonanza 


We deal in ‘out-size’ products, such as Bonanza, bring them over for plant inspec- 
trailerized truck tanks,” says J.K. Downer _ tion and return them in hours. Sales are 
of Scientific Brake and Equipment Com- _ easier to make. We get to know our custom- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., “and our sample _ ers better, too.” All this at the Bonanza’s 
case would fill freight cars. We pick up amazingly low operating cost —measured 
distant customers with our four-place — in pennies per mile. 


—~ 





“One of our agricultural machinery 
customers was combining wheat in Texas 
when he needed parts—fast.” reports 

\. A. Dryden, president of Oberlin Motor 
Company, Oberlin, Kansas. “He was 520 
miles away, but our four-place Bonanza 


Constant Hosiery Stores are scattered 
throughout the Middle West. President 
H. E. Constant stays in touch by 
Bonanza, makes it home to Milwaukee 
lor dinner, too! “Our Bonanza operates 





12 months a year.” he states. “It’s in- got parts there three hours after his call. 
valuable to rush promotional material When we give service like this we keep 
and merchandise right from our mill.” our customers, even though other 
distributors are nearer. Our Bonanza 
is a real sales tool!” 
Cut waste time out of travel time Top epeed, 184 mph 
Add up the hours you spent last month just “going Cruising speed, 170 mph 
~omewhere” on business. Cut them by two-thirds. Range, 750 miles 
That's what a company-owned Bonanza can do! A 
ote on your company letterhead will bring an BEECHCRAFT 





informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” W rite today to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. Wichita. Kansas. U. S. A. 


ONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS eee & 
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“PICTURE” NAVIGATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


taneously on the scope, and plotting 
the intersection on a map. 

There is no bearing indication on the 
scope unless a signal from the omni- 
range station is actually being received. 
If the range station becomes inopera- 
tive, or if the receiver’s tuning dial is 
turned so as to be “off- 
type of 


inadvertently 
there is any 
pattern on the 


station,” or if 
internal failure, the 
scope will immediately disappear. 
No “to-from” meter is 
Commenting on this, 
‘While flying, a pilot is always do 


involv ed. 


Lear declares: 





“100% Kill... 
No Plugging or Trails” 





High praise for Burnum Venturi Spray 
Systems comes from E. P. Stubblefield, 
Vice President, Rainbow Dusters, Inc 

Los Animas, Colorado, as follows: ““We 
have found our Burnum Venturi Spray 
unit more than met our expectations 
We had 100% kill using ppt and Clo- 
rodane With Clorodane we have had 
good grasshopper control 24-D on 
wheat and corn is also sure-fire for 
weed spray with this unit. Maintenance 
is minimum with no plugging or trails 


We sincerely recommend the Burnun 
Venturi Spray System.’ 
SWITCH TO SPRAY! 

You, too, can do the job better wfth our 
units, available in handy kit form, fully- 
approved by CAA. We also stock Stear- 
mans modified into combination duster- 
spravers Send for particular today 


? ¢ 
10 én | > ee 


Cockpit control in flight for 
start-stop and metering up to 
50 gals. Jmin 


2. Venturi action eliminates pumps 
giving automatic force-feed 
Perfect droplets at a! 
eliminating fogging 

4. Patented dispensing valves elim 
inate nozzles and are self-clean 
ng, non-clogging 

5. 102-gal. fuselage tank slides in 
and out for passenger or other 
use 

6. All parts installed and operated 
without structural changes. 

7. Light weight. System weighs 
less than seat, panel, etc 
which are removed 

8. Shipped in complete kits with 
all parts, fittings, instructions 

9. Fully approved by CAA and in 
use in many states and Mexico 

10. Easily installed by two A. & E 
mechanics in only 2 days 


times 


aw 


BURNUM AVIATION CO. 


Manufacturing, Sales, Installations of 
Venturi Liquid Spraying Systems 
Lucas Field Arlington, Texas 
Tels. 869-J3 and 253 
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ing three things—that is, he is always 
keeping the aircraft level in pitch, roll 
and yaw. Now, add to that the com- 
plication of (1) having to tune in a 
station, (2) observing a tuning meter 
to make sure the station is tuned in, 
and (3) rotating a course selector plus 
(4) checking a left-right indicator 
until that needle rests exactly in the 
center of its swing, and further (5) 
remembering to look at the to-from 
meter to see whether the bearing on 
the course selector indicator is bearing 
‘to’ or ‘from’ the station, and you can 
diversion of 
aircraft 


appreciate his 
keeping the 


Ww ell 
thought from 
straight and level. 

“We believe this procedure is just 
too complicated. To simplify all this, 
we developed the Omnimatic System, 
which consists of one simple opera- 
tional sequence, that being to merely 
tune in the station, glance at the scope 
and read the bearing. In other words, 
just tune and see. 

“Further improvement included de- 
velopment of an adapter permitting 
visual reception of all the VHF aural 
ranges, with a visual-aural converter, 
all the ILS runway localizers are avail- 
able to the pilot through the Lear 
Omnimatic System. If it is an omni- 
range station to which the receiver is 
tuned, the scope will show the bearing 
VAR 
signal which is tuned in, the scope 
will show whether you are in the bluc 
or yellow quadrant and by listening 


to that station. If it is a range 


to the signal, you can tell whether 
you are in the A or N quadrant. If 
you happen to be tuned to a runway 
localizer, you will readily see whether 
you are on the blue or yellow side of 
the localizer by a glance at the scope. 
If you to make an 
landing using the runway localizer and 
communicate with 


wish instrument 


it the same time 
the control tower or receive guidance 
information from GCA, you can hear 
runway 
frequency at the time 


using the scope. It’s as simple as that.” 
. om * 


TAILLESS FIGHTER 


(Continued from page 11) 
necticut to Dallas is now 40 per cent 
completed. Approximately 475 freight 
cars of equipment has already been 
moved, as have 504 of the 1,500 fami- 
lies scheduled to be transplanted. By 
June, 1949, the company expects to 
have a total of 8,104 employes in its 
Texas plant, which will reach full op- 
eration at that time. Employes now 
total 2,243. 


To house its 


the voice on the localizer 


same you are 


depart 
ment, Chance Vought is erecting a 
three-story building adjacent to 
the plant and it will increase floor 
space by 129,000 sq. ft. * * *® 


engineering 


new 














COMPLETELY ALL-METAL 


The Worlds THtost 
Luxurious $-place 
Personal Plane 
“LOUNGE CAR” COMFORT! 


The ultimate in furnishings and ap- 
pointments to give you luxurious 
comfort. Spacious cabin with gener- 
ous leg and head room permits *‘four- 
way’ stretch... Soft foam rubber 
seats .. . Rich finishing of instrument 
panel... Deep pile carpeting... 
Fiber glass sound-proofing . . . and 
many other ‘'firsts."’ 


“NEW LOOK” IN PLANES! 


A NEW postwar airplane from nose 
to tail. The all-metal high-wing and 
over-all graceful lines are accentu- 
ated by a metallic finish bronze strip- 
ing. 3,176 sq. in. of window area for 
greater visibility and added eye- 
appeal. 


FLASH! 
Available Soon 
OVER 145 mph. 
Cruising Speed (at 8,000 ft.) with 
new automatic 2-position 
HARTSELL PROP* 
Optional equipment at extra cost 




















ColeadD) -- — WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS _ 

Caeenanee -) LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP., Dept. 120! 
a Box 2128, Dallas}, Texas ! 
= Send complete details on the 1949 Silvaire De Luxe. ! 
+ NAME ~ “ ; 
' ' 
t ADORESS -_— * 
> CITY ZONE STATE cms 
' AGE OCCUPATION RE ae! 3 








MINIATURE AIRLINER OF 195- 


SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — , 
(Continued from page:13) 


WHERE to STOP So we're over the outer marker, inbound at 150. The 


altimeters and ADF’s check, both glidepaths and localizers 
check, the GCA monitor says double-check, so we ask the 























GEORGIA —_ “ “ogh 
, wheel holder on the hot seat on the right side to fire up 
Fer QUICK, COURTEOUS service stop at - f ’ hick “hh he - 5 “i; i] . hi 
: . ‘.» © : the spare furnace, which has been windmilling all this 
en OS Lae Southeastern Air Service | Beal wv 
FLYING TO Municipal Airport, C. C. Gilham, Mgr. time. This gives him something to do and that way re | 
ATLANTA? Distributors: Stinson, Ercoupe, Continental save the seat cushion. Over the middle marker, there is 
. — ~~? arts; igs; Firestone Products; ’ 
Gulf Gas and Ol. Careful handling; quick, the runway. So down go the flaps all the way and we're 
expert repairs; inside storage. over the fence at 100 and on the ground at 80. The tri- 
» 0 4 - i ' ti Jow ° - . “¢ 
OPEN 6 a. m. to 12 p. m.—Immediate Transportation Downtown cycle gear takes care of pilots and drift and the nose 
LOUISIANA settles down on that great big, massive, king-size steerable 
nose gear. We clamp on the binders (brakes are dual, too). 
IiVVUu y Modern tou t court and rests t ac s street . . ’y 
SKYW A) | ~ ili Oe pasa heen atipto So up to the ramp, back into cut off. We have arrived. 
f from airport. A 7-cent bus at our gate for those , - 
) eta O65 end 66 cin, o of Gentes As we step out of the ship, baggage in hand, we notice 
NTO -OVER * E. lives on airport. All-weather runways those three lonesome aeronautical engineers coming oul 
Near-by strip on famous Cross Lake for fishing, fish dinners way. So let them give us the answers on boundary layer 
DIXIE AIRCRAFT SERVICE, SHREVEPORT AIRPARK control, duct and compressor anti-icing, and also on that 
8 , : ) 88, | -8868 , . : 
aeTpEm, En en ey eee sees < No. 1 bottleneck, traffic delays, which have run more than 
TENNESSEE one pilot out of fuel and knowledge. 
Shucks, we almost forgot. The third engineer has just 
} } Stinson Sales and Service . Complete devised a “sucker plate attachment.” This is the accessory 
Maintenance ofl Type aiveraft . . . Baceient that sucks up the endless runway and puts it under the land 
transportation to city by Airline Limousine * * * 
. . ing gear. 
service and bus . Ample hangar space for & é 


overnight storage 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hangar No. !, Municipal Airport 








TEXAS 
For GARLAND AIRPORT 
Stops E — hite ~ ig & Bey Gy on dates 


. for transients. Hotel reservations made for over- 
in night quests. Cafe and transportation on airport 

Hard surface runways with clear approaches. No 
Dallas trainers. Storage and general repairs Gulf Avia- 
tion Products. ‘The Business Man's Airport.’ 








Pre Ou] and Luscombe Sales S Service 





tr nd ATR Courses Approved for all G.I. Trainin 


nHIC KS Aviation Seiieilien 


Highland Park Airport Emerson 6-2881 Dallas 








—— ss o>? ee 
SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC. — J ena 


‘ 3 ‘3 


Dallas’ Downtown Airport (2% miles) “| 
. : ; Be od og ww \n 
afe "TY 5 Repair ee “> 


Cab Service, ( , Service 


juscombe. Stins P Ae “a Sales ; ee 
Luscombe, Stinson arwd Aeronca Sales as My grandfather erccsed this preirie te on old 
954 Forest Ave. Rd Dallas W -5456 eovered bi-plane.” 








(Murph in North American Skywriter.) 









ar ——— ea Deer Hunting ... Fiying sportsmen are pianning 


Ss =———___,7 now to visit the Texas Hill Country during Deer Season 


ae a which opens November 16 and lasts through December. 
Plenty of deer are reported and hospitable Flying L 
rm Ranch, as always, will be 


headquarters for those who 
go after their wild game by private 
plane. Everything as you want it . - 
hard-surfaced runways . . . service 
to earn your satisfaction and con- 
fidence . . . distinctive, cozy- 
comfort guest suites just acro 
the turf . . . swimming pool . . . 
horseback riding . . . fishing ny 
stocked lakes . . . hunting . . 
appetizing food around the clock 

night-time fun-fare. @ Make your flight 
pans now—next trip visit the Flying L Ranch, 32 
miles W. of San Antonio at Bandera. 

Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners. 
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AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 5) 
Houston May Revive Air Clinic 


NAA Executive 
an SF editor last 
be another National 
of the Detroit Clinic, 


told 
will 


Director Bob Phelps 
month there definitely 
Aviation Clinic next year 
Answering critics Phelps 
needs the kind of organization 
Oklahoma City 


said the Clinic 


ind cooperation provided by 


Houston might be location for 1949 session, 
millionaire Glenn McCarthy (the man who 
bought the 1948 Bendix Race) having made 
1 pass at NAA right after the Detroit Clinic 
° ° ° 
Fowlie Killed in Auto 

Danny A. Fowlie, president of Executive 
[Transport Corporation and owner of Hicks 
Field, Fort Worth, was killed instantly in an 
automobile accident November n Dallas 


A well-known prewar stunt pilot and wartime 





test pilot, Fowlie purchased, modified and sold 
nore than 100 surplus military twin and four 
ngine tramsports at operating bases in Dallas 
ind Greenville, Texas. Jimmy Marshall, Sr 
wner and opegator of Marshall’s Field, Dallas, 
was injured in the same accident. He is ex 
xected » be fully rec red trom injuries by 
he firs ft e year 

Ellis Gotcher, vetera aViat maintenance 
man and founder of Prec ym Airmotive Cor 
poration of Houston, died of a heart attack at 
is Houston home late in October Ar the time 
f $s deat (sotcher was ¢ ef tf maintenance 

Ira Texas Airlines 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMEN 
ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


NEEDED IN TEXAS! 


AERODYNAMICISTS 


The nation’s fastest expanding industrial area 
has immediate openings and excellent oppor- 
tunities in world’s finest aircraft plant. Per- 
sonnel will be used for research and develop- 
ment work on B-36, world’s largest bomber, 
and other advanced Air Force designs. Positions 
are also available for tooling personnel. 


Write for application blank to 


Engineering Personnel Office 


Fort Worth Division 











COLOMBIAN AIR FORCE AT-6's are being procured and con- 

verted by Dallas Aero Service. Above are Colombian Air Force 

pilots charting route flown in ferrying ships home to Bogota 
from Texas, with Maj. Miguel A. Melendez in charge. 


(Dallas Aero Service Photo.) 


Another Endurance Attempt 


Texas Private Fliers Association Pilots Bert Simons and Pred Vin 
mont were caused by engine failure after staying aloft 530 hours to 
make a forced landing last month in their Luscombe Silvaire Sedan 
Miss Texas.” They plan another endurance flight in the spring using 


inother 4-place Luscombe 





make? ENGINES SING IN WiNTER 





Scott Aircraft Sales Uses Tune-O-Lene 


“We have been using Tune-O-Lene in our Aircraft Engines 
which has eliminated sticking valves and has given us more 
hours on our Aircraft Engines and we have also found that this 
product is very good for breaking in new or re-built Engines.” 


SCOTT AIRCRAFT SALES, INC.., 








Smver hircraft Sales & Service 


lf it's for a Cub-Continental or Lycoming 
We have it — 


COMPLETE NEW STOCK 


— SPECIAL THIS MONTH — 


New head phone and 
extensions @ $2.95 each. 


Ponca City Municipal Airport — Downtown Airpark, Oke City 
OKLAHOMA DISTRIBUTOR FOR PIPER AIRCRAFT 













EL PASO, TEXAS 
(Signed) LEE GRACY 


Operations Mgr. Sec’y.-Treasurer 


IT'S GUARANTEED! 
TO REDUCE FRICTION AND 
WEAR OR DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 











HOBB SWETNAM CoO., 


Wicuita Farts. TEXAS 
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By Major Al Williamé, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Will you help us find a guy? 
T} , ‘ \ r of one of the 
If he'll 
S Story we 1] 
1 Pilot rig t of 


ncations or any 


r co break the 
faces in Cleveland 
average altitude 
ses. thus staving 
neras 

nat alticude, he 
r to change 
jet somewhat 
nto the slot 

field 


rip across 


and bore 
t of eyesight 


le 


5-mile wi 

rn tor the next 
Well On One 
shrieked past a happy character in a putt- 


putt. about 5 miles west of the field. “I 


oke pumper 


lon't think he even saw me said the 


Air Force pilot 


‘I missed him by about 10 feet 

That's the story we want to hear! We 
want to know what the teller in the light 
plane thought when that roar went off in 
his ears and his plane got the turbulence 
of the F-86., 

If you know him—or are him—will 


you get in touch with us, please? 


PUMPS AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


The new developments in aviation Come 
so swiftly that we have trouble keeping 
up with chen 

A new tuel pump tor jets pumps a bar 
rel of fuel in 75 seconds at pressures as 
high as 750 lbs. P.S.1. That's 3 times che 
amount of fuel at 15 times the pressure 
that pumps had to deliver on engines in 


use during World War IT! 

We shouldn't be too surprised. The im- 
provements in fuel pumps in the last few 
years are no greater than the improve- 
ments in lubricants, a subject with which 
we have a certain familiarity 


Gultpride—Series D, the amazing new 


oil tor horizontally opposed engines, d 
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things for your engine that were never 
dreamed of a short while ago. It frees 
stuck valves and keeps them free much longer! 

It unsticks rings, too, so that they can 
help deliver power to the shaft instead of 
the crankcase. Loose carbon and sludge 
that form in engines are held in suspen 
sion by Gulfpride—Series D, and re- 


moved by draining 

Gulfpride—Series D, is the only oil in 
the world made specifically for lightplane 
engines which has had the Alchlor Proc- 
ess extract extra impurities from it 

Try it, and watch your repair and re- 
placement bills dip! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


We've only room for one Little Known 
Fact About Well Known Planes, this 
month. We're sending a genuine, hard-to- 
get Commission as Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung) to Dale Hawk, Carlyle, Kans., for: 

“Tire pressures as high as 200 pounds are 


used on 


i more, Dale, and we'll promote you 


ame experimental jets!” 


to Senior Perch Pilot, a rank so exalted 
that strong men swoon when they win it! 
And how about the rest of you? Haven't 
you any pet aviation information? 
Send it to the address at the top of the 
page and get the Commission the real 


Perch Pilots use! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gylf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





WHEN YOU OVERHAUL,CLEAN| |SCALE OR FOREIGN MATTER. t 
FROM THE SIDES OF THE Wey RE SMART ENOUGH TO 
USE GULFPRIDE-SERIES D--- 


OUT THE OIL AND 


FUEL TANKS THOROUGHLY! | TANKS 
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Installation and operation of hydrants for fueling and defueling 

system at New Orleans’ Moisant International Airport are 

illustrated in these Esso sketches. From storage to pipeline out- 

lets this installation is similar to pit system. Hydrants and hose 
carts are distinguishing features 


FTER two years of successful operation in the 

handling of millions of gallons of gasoline, 
hydrant refueling is said to offer many advantages fo 
airports servicing airplanes requiring large quantities of 
fuel. Esso Standard Oil Company has recently demon- 
strated several variations of hydrant refueling systems 
based on successful installations which it has put into 
operation at Moisant International Airport in New Or 
leans and at Gander Airport in Newfoundland. 

The hydrant system involves a series of fuel hydrants 
located along the apron of an airport. Small mobile dis 
pensers or hose carts (manpowered or motor driven) make 
a hose connection to the hydrants and move toward the 
plane to be serviced. Fuel is delivered into airplane tanks 
through one or more hoses running from the cart. The 
fuel is fed to hydrants from storage tanks located at a 
distance from the ramp and connected to the hydrants by 
underground pipelines 

In comparison with tank truck refueling, which it was 
designed to replace, the hydrant system is pictured by 
Esso Standard as having proved successful in: 

1. Reducing fire hazard by eliminating large quantities 
of fuel (2,000 gallons per truck is ordinary) on the field. 

2. Improving safety by eliminating the movement of 
large tank trucks in the congested area around planes. 

3. Speeding up refueling by avoiding time lost in refilling 
tank trucks. This is important where large volume of fuel 
must be handled in peak periods. 

4. Reducing installing, maintenance and operating costs 

Airline officials and others have cited the hydrant sys- 
tem operated at Moisant International Airport in New Oh: 
leans as an outstanding example of the efficiency and 
success gained with hydrants. 

Plans for the Moisant installation were developed in 
1945 and it began operation in 1946. Similar systems are 
being planned for many international airports here and 
abroad because of their advantages over tank truck fueling 


Refueling Operation 


Two separate hose carts are used at New Orleans as 
alternate refueling of planes with 91 and 100 octane fuel 
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Hydrant Refueling ja 


with the same hose cart is not permitted. These carts as 
now operating at Moisant International Airport will deliver 
either grade of fuel through two discharge hoses at a total 
rate of 150 gallons per minute, or roughly 75 gpm. through 
each hose, at a pump pressure of 35 lbs., and as much as 
182 gpm. through two hoses at a 45-lb. pump pressure. 

The pressure loss in delivering fuel from the under- 
ground storage tank to the hydrants at 150-gpm. flow 
rate is about 7 lbs. From this point to and including pres- 
sure at the nozzle discharge, there is a 28-lb. pressure drop. 

The New Orleans method of fueling aircraft is illustrated 
in the accompanying sketches. Usually when a plane reaches 
its parking position, the hose cart pulls up to a position 
directly in front of the nose. The large 2%-inch hose is 
unreeled and connected to the nearest hydrant and the 
valve is opened. The discharge hose is then reeled from 
both reels and by means of ladders is carried up to the 
wing. Some airlines at this point take over the actual filling 
of the tanks with their own personnel. 

Pumps are started and the plane is fueled with the 
desired quantity. When this has been completed, the nozzles 
are lowered to the ground either by hand or by rope. The 
switch at the pit is shut off and the truck engine is started. 
After engagement of the power take-off unit, the two dis- 
charge hoses are reeled up by the hydraulic motors, and 
the refueler valve is then disconnected and the hose reeled 
up in a similar manner. The ladders are placed on the side 
of the vehicle and the unit moves to another airplane. 

The actual refueling operation is extremely quiet. Low 
velocity of the nozzle keeps fuel splashing at a minimum 
In comparison with the conventional tank truck operation, 
there is relatively no shock on closing the nozzle control 
valve. It is so quiet that the actual ticking of the meters 


Details of hose cart facilities are illustrated in this Esso sketch 

of Moisant Airport equipment. Hydrant valve (lower left) taps 

off-apron pipeline, from which multiple hoses on cart serve 
aircraft through meters on mobile cart 
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can be distinctly heard and any instructions that pass be 
tween the maintenance personnel can be clearly understood 


Defueling Operation 


lhe New Orleans system, as installed, will defuel planes 
at the approximate rate of 40 gpm. at a pressure of 50 lbs 
This gives about 15 lbs. higher than the normal operating 
pressure of the system. As can be seen in the accompany- 
ing drawings, the direction of the fuel flow is merely 
reversed and by means of a by-pass set to relieve at a 
slightly higher than operating pressure of the system, the 
fluid which is pumped back onto the main supply lines is 
returned directly to the storage tanks. 

The only manual operation necessary to accomplish de- 
fueling (other than the connection of the nozzle extension) 
is at the hose carts. One valve is opened and another is 
closed, permitting the fuel from the plane to enter the 
suction side of the defueling pump and back through the 
normal refueling piping and through the large 2%-inch 
hose back into the underground pipe lines. 


Major Features Discussed 


Esso Standard Oil officials exhibited several variations 
of the Moisant system during their recent International 
Aviation Conference in New York, emphasizing best prac- 
tices in distribution and sales of aviation productions. It 
was explained that they anticipate a constantly growing 
use of the hydrant system of refueling, which is spread 
ing rapidly in the Far East. Air Force activities include 
the planning of a completely portable hydrant system, 
following techniques developed for invasion pipelines, for 
transport by air. 

Discussing the system’s major points, officials said size, 
type and location of fuel tankage on the airport varies with 
local conditions. It may be above or below ground. It should 
be as close as practical to refueling points to secure ade- 
quate rates of flow at moderate pressures with reasonable 
size pipe lines. 

Pumps (or some other method such as the Aqua System) 
are needed to move the fuel in adequate volume and pres- 
sure through the pipelines to the refueling points. With 
the pumps there must be water separators and strainers 
and air releases to properly condition the fuel for delivery 
into the pipe lines. These tanks, pumps, separators, strain- 
ers and air releases are also required for filling tank truck 
refuelers 

Another requirement is for pipe lines, which should be 
underground where necessary, connecting to hydrants. Up 
to this point, the system is identical with a conventional 
pit system. If fully equipped pits were installed in place 
of the hydrants discussed below, we would have a typical 
pit system 

Special hydrant valves or hydrants in boxes set flush 
with the apron are used. These hydrant valves are de- 
signed to permit quick connecting and disconnecting of 
hose while pipe lines are under pressure, with practically 
no loss of fuel—possibly a teaspoon or so. The valves are 
made in two halves; the lower half is permanently attached 
to the fuel pipe line at the fueling location. It is in a small 
steel box, the cover of which is flush with the paving of 
the fueling apron. A manually-operated shut-off valve is 
usually mounted just ahead of the lower half of the hydrant 
valve. The upper half of the hydrant valve is attached 
to the free end of the intake hose on the hose cart. These 
two halves can be easily and quickly connected and dis- 
connected with the system under pressure without spillage 
of product. The number and location of hydrant valves is 
most important to the successful operation of a system 
and should be carefully planned 
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Variety of hose carts in use include two-wheeler shown refueling 

jet fighter and more elaborate device shown fueling transport 

with hydraulic-lift platform. These Esso photos were made during 
demonstration at McGuire Air Force Base, N. J. 


Another requisite is the hose cart. Essentials of the 
simplest type cart are intake hose, filter, meter and dis 
charge hose. Hose carts can be developed with many acces 
sories and additions. 

The routine of hydrant refueling in its simplest form is 
obvious. The pump (or other fuel handling medium) is 
operated to put pressure in the line to the hydrant. The 
hose cart is brought to the hydrant most convenient to 
the airplane to be refueled. Intake hose is unreeled as 
necessary and connected to the fuel supply line by making 
up the hydrant valve. The discharge hose is unreeled as 
necessary and the plane refueled, etontrolling the flow of 
fuel by a conventional nozzle. The equipment is equally 
well adapted for underwing refueling by substituting the 
proper fittings for the hoze nozzle. 

With a few notable exceptions (as the National Airport 
at Washington, D. C.), pit installations have developed 
serious drawbacks and their use at major airports is de- 
clining. The major drawbacks are listed by Esso Standard 
Oil as including the following: (1) High investment due to 
complete fixed installation underground of air separators, 
filters, meters and hose at each refueling point. (2) High 
maintenance due to multiplicity of units, and their location 
underground with adverse moisture and dust conditions. 
Working in these pits is awkward and expensive and inter- 
feres with fueling operations at that location. Equipment 
in pits is often neglected. (3) Pit covers must be large 
and when designed to carry large planes they become 
extremely heavy and difficult to handle. 

Mobile tank truck refuelers avoid many of the above- 
listed troubles with pits and have one outstanding ad- 
vantage—they bring the fuel to the airplane whereve1 
it may be. In some cases this advantage may be con- 
trolling. Most refueling is done today by this method. 
However, mobile tank truck refuelers bring with them 
serious problems of their own, and it is in endeavoring 
to avoid the troubles of both the pit system and the mobile 
tank truck refueler that the hydrant system has been 
developed. While hydrant refueling systems are not a 
cure-all, they have displayed advantages at Moisant 
International Airport and Gander Airport proving their 
success and desirability. * « 7 
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A New Approach to 
An Old Problem 


Many airports can be saved with or without fixed-base operations. 
New ones can be built without benefit of federal money. 


F ever there was a need for 

I an independent aviation re- 

search institution comparable to the 
Brookir ys Institute, that time is now 
which we're sure such 
undertake is 


a study of the complex economic fac- 


One major job 


an establishment would 


tors of airports and how aviation 
ground facilities contribute to the eco- 
nomic welfare of communities. There 


are all sorts of individual appraisals 
and opinions on this subject, ranging 
from Ed Nilson’s thorough aviation 
values survey in Ft. Worth more than 


a year ago (covered extensively in this 


magazine) to the opposite school of 
thought, usually found in the city 
halls over the nation, that airports are 


not a public uti rather a neces 


sary evil which should be made to pay 


direct profits into the city coffers 


Small Fields in Peril 


One of the mo recent pieces of 
information on the ibject may be 
found in a CAA survey of how many 


communities are keeping nearby large, 


surplus military airports in operation 


by all sorts of non-aviation revenues, 
from public square dancing to hay 
baling. However, with the national 


airport program giving all emphasis 
| fields 


to large Class IV and Class V 
value, just what 


with certain military 


is going to happen to the hope and 
demand for thousands of small fields 
so that Mr. Airplane Owner can go 
anywhere most anytime and always 
be within a few miles of a landing 
field? While national, state and local 
aeronautical groups and officials uni- 


principle that the 
airplane’s utility is in propor- 
tion to the number of places it can go, 


versally accept the 


direct 
we now find our 


airport program 


largely concerned with the construc- 
tion or improvement of large airports 
and the coincident gradual eliminatior 
of many small private and municipally 
owned local 
failed to 


over-optimistik as 


landing fields because 
aeronautical activity has 
measure up to 
sumptions of a few years ago 


How is this dilemma to be solved? 


How can we help save present small 
airports from extinction and also en 
courage the establishment of more 
airports, particularly landing fields 
with nothing more on them than a 


wind sock, a segmented circle and a 
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few markings to outline the 
areas? Both are difficult jobs 
try jobs which require the assistance 
and 


landing 
indus- 
individuals, 


of many agencies 


organizations 


Service for Airports, Operators 


The first phase of the problem is be- 
ing tackled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
through an offer of free listings to 
municipalities seeking operators and 
to operators seeking airport facilities. 
These listings appear in an adjoining 
column. First publication was in the 
November and we've already 
managed to get some contacts estab- 
lished. This convinces us that good 
airports need not be abandoned just 
because the present operators give up 
However, state aviation 

others who can supply 
aspects of such 


issue 


the ghost. 
officials 
the “clearing house” 


and 


a campaign must go to work immedi- 
ately and seek out these cases, attempt 
to find operators and if new 
operators can not be found, convince 
the city fathers, in the case of mu- 
nicipally-owned fields, to be patient 
and keep the airport as an airport even 
if it costs a little money. In the case 
of privately-owned fields the primary 
job is to get the municipalities to in 
vestigate the feasibility of purchasing 
and holding the property for future 
aeronautical needs even though pres- 
ent utility doesn’t look too promising. 

In regard to the establishment of 
landing fields without any facilities 
at all, both the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration airport person 
nel and the state aviation people can 
spearhead this drive, especially in the 
smaller towns where it simply hasn’t 
occurred to anyone that they can have 
a landing field for a very modest in 
vestment in land with long range 
possibilities for community aviation 
development. Trouble is nothing is be 
ing done on a large scale with that 
except perhaps by the CAA 
airport people and they are limited in 
number and largely involved in more 


new 


division 


project 


elaborate projects calling for federal 
funds 
Selling Job Needed 
You don’t have to have federal 


funds, hangars, operators or gasoline 
on thousands of airports that need yet 
built for private aviation. All 


+ 


LO be 


you need is some land with a little 
local money spent each year to keep 
down, the 
wind- 


the fences up, the weeds 
landing area marked and the 
sock in working order. 

We believe this proposition can be 
sold on a national scale. But the pres- 
ent state of mind of people in aviation 
provides a poor psychological back- 
ground for selling it. That psychologi- 
cal atmosphere must change. The atti- 
tude that we already have too many 
uirports because so many of them are 
forced to close up also must 
be changed. Perhaps a part of the 
reason for their closing is because 
there aren’t more of them! 

There is no greater laugh in the 
world than the one that derives from 
hackneyed statement you hear 
at every aviation gathering: “We've 
got to stop selling ourselves (i. e. peo- 
ple in aviation) and start selling 
others.” Fact is, people in 
haven't been sold as yet. When they 
will be a lot 
prospects outside the fence. 

So the new approach to the airport 
problem is simply a change in the 
thinking of aviation people, who in 
turn must start others thinking about 
airports and help change the thinking 
in all the towns and cities across the 
length and breadth of the land which 
holds that airports must pay profits 
to the city, that airports might be 
needed in the future but not now, on 
that close-in airports are a nuisance 
It is this kind of thinking that sold 
the automobile short many years ago 
to such an extent that today’s traffic 
and parking problems are so terrific, 
people are beginning to avoid. the 
enterprises on the properties that pay 
the greatest share of taxes. The same 
type of mind which failed to accept 
the automobile as a factor in city plan- 
ning has been and still is at work 
selling both present and future air- 
port needs of many communities down 
the river. If this thinking is to be 
renovated and modernized, it is up to 
aviation people to foster the new ap- 
proach. The question is, who outside 
the federal and state aviation officials 
will keep pounding on the two-headed 
problems of keeping many established 
airports as airports and of building 
new ones simultaneously? 

A lot of people have condemned the 
GI flight training program as having 


being 


that 


aviation 


are it easier to sell the 
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been detrimental to aviation on the 
grounds that flight schools came to 
depend upon it as a single source of 
revenue without any effort to sell 


(Note These listings are published without 
charge as a SOUTHERN FLIGHT service t& 
aviation in an effort to keep airports open and 
yperating. If you desire a listing, send it to thé 


Editors.) 


Florida Airport for Lease 


AVAILABLE NOW T'wenty-year lease 

00 x 100-ft. shop, plus ofhce building and 
arge concrete af 1on w | angars may 
x built. Low ang rental plus <c pe gallo 
1 all fuels sold used. Paved runways 3,000 
t 12 ¥ 7 publ nprovement 

anned. Excelle t praying or dusting base 
Close c farmland in I da Everglade 
A\irglade State Airp Clewiston Florida 
For deta w t Florida State Improve 
ment Con P. O. Box 149, Tallahassee 
Florida 


Operator Wants Texas Airport 
AVAILABLE TO TEXAS MUNICIPAL 


aviation to others. But one thing can- 
not be denied. The GI program was 
the mother of many little airports 
which came into being near towns 


AIRPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


ITIES: Operator who has opportunity to sell 


his airport as a tarm 1s interested in moving 
Texas either as an operator or iS manager 
»f a municipal airport. I have the background 


yperate successfully, having developed my 
ywn airport with 20 yrs. experience in my own 


business Am a Private Examiner holding 
License No. C6959. Interested parties please 
contact DEAN WAKEFIELD, Wake Field 
Rural Route 1, 


1364 


Huntington, Indiana, Phone 


Texas Airport Wants Operator 


OPERATOR-AIRPORT MANAGER 
WANTED for Brenham Municipal Airport 


: ' 
Brenham, Texas, city of 9,000 in Southeast 


Central Texas Airport, having access road 


ity water supply, electricity and 4-wire fence 
} turted, of 300 


Mas three runways, soon to be 


Questions and Answers 
For Airport Operators 


Enforcement of Loca! Airport Rules 


QUESTION: I'm having trouble. 
Two years ago I made a lease with our 
town for the operation and manage- 
ment of the municipal airport. This 
is a small field in a small town. There 
is one hangar and I operate everything 
on the field. The lease also gives me 
the job of being manager. We have 
one aircraft owner on the field who 
is a trouble maker. Two or three 
times I suspect he’s been flying while 
intoxicated. Last week I tried to stop 
him and he told me I had no authority. 
The mayor and city council don’t know 
what to do about it. What worries me 
is that this guy will have an accident. 
It’s his neck but accidents make avia- 


tion tough for everybody. What can 
I do? 

ANSWER: Your bad boy may be 
correct when he says you have no 


authority. But you should have. Your 
from the city council should 
contain a statement outlining your 
duties and responsibilities, and these 
duties should include enforcement of 
airport rules and regulations which 
prohibit flying while intoxicated and 
all forms of recklessness. 

We suggest you prepare a good set 
of airport rules and regulations and 
submit it to the city council in the 
form of an ordinance. If the council 
passes the ordinances, your rules and 
regulations will have legal status and 
your authority of enforcement will be 
clear. However, your city council 
must have the power under state law 


You 


lease 


or charter to take such action. 
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city attorney can check up on that 
He may even decide you need the 
further authority of a police or othe 
commission. 

Be sure the council has the legal 
right to pass such an ordinance and 
to give you enforcement power. With- 
out it any act of enforcement on you 
part might make you subject to civil 
court action. 

If you want a sample of such an 
airport ordinance, it is suggested that 
you request it from the District Air- 
port Engineer, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, in your state. 


High Rent Ruinous to Airports 


QUESTION: Our city commission 
has asked me to write you regarding 
our airport. We had an operator up 
until September but he went out of 
business and moved away. We have 
an 80 by 100-ft. hangar on the field 
but no one to service planes or supply 
gas, either to transients or the local 
owners who still use the airport. An 
out-of-town man has offered to start 
a branch operation here but says he 
can’t afford to pay the same rent the 
other operator paid, which was $200 
monthly. One of the commissioners 
insists we ought to let the lease to 
the highest bidder. Another says we 
should hold out for the same rent we 
used to get, even though the last 
tenant couldn’t pay rent for the last 
three months he was there. What 
would you recommend? 

ANSWER: In the first place, why 


0aL Arno 





without previous aviation enterprise. 
Many of these can be saved from 
annihilation if we’ll just take the time 
and effort required.—G.H. 


ft. width each, being (1) NW-SE, 3,190 ft 
long and lighted, (2) N-S, 2,590 ft. long, and 
3) E-W, 


way, 800 ft 


2,100 ft. long. It also has a taxi 
long and 300 ft. wide, in front 


of hangar, which is 100 ft. wide, 53 ft. 4 in 


, 
long and 20 ft. high with doors on one end 
und 20-ft. lean-to on North side containing 
storeroom, ofhces and restroom facilities. Con 


tact MAYOR C. D. DALLMEYER, Brenham, 


Texas 


Mayor Looking for Operator 


OPERATOR WANTED. City of Cameron 


! 
Texas, population ,000, interested in obtain 


ing operator for Municipal Airport—100-acré 
field, 1! 


way. Has concrete tile Ad building, cafe facili 


miles from city hall on paved high 


ties, 12-plane hangar and class room. Contact 


MAYOR ROY GRIFFITH, Cameron, Texas 


did your old operator quit? Was his 
rent so high he couldn’t make a living 
in a town your size? In the second 
place, your city commission will have 
to make up its mind why the city 
owns an airport. Certainly we don’t 
believe it is to make money. We be- 
lieve the airport is meant to provide 
a place for local plane owners and 
transients to fly to and from, a facil- 
ity to provide your community and its 
citizens air transportation. If that is 
the case, money should be a secondary 
consideration. 

Right now you have no operator, no 
service, no income and no growing 
aviation business. But you do have 
an airport and it is being used. We'll 
wager that nobody is keeping his eye 
on it to see that it is safe and that 
there are no hazards which might re- 
sult in claims or damage suits. We 
think you should sit down with the 
man who wants to start an operation 
on your field and work out a lease 
which will enable him to start service 
operations and management again and 
will bring you some income no matter 
how small, together with the prospect 
that revenue to the city will increase 
as his business is developed. 

As for letting the airport to bids, 
somehow that doesn’t always fit into 
the situation on airports. A _ city’s 
main worry is to get a good operator, 
not to squeeze the last $2.35 out of a 
high bidder. We _ believe a 
operator will know pretty well what 
he can afford to pay while a poor one 
may through ignorance agree to a 
price that will break him. Besides, 
you have only one prospect so why 
advertise for bids? 

These past months have been slow 
in small town aviation and this must 
be recognized in any effort to re 
establish operations as the Winter 
months approach. 
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ATOMIC PROJECT AIRLINE 


Continued from page 10) 
ibout 80 hours of 
T he 


Ww het her 


contr 


act flying per 


month their 


Bonanzas maintain 


schedules 


one passenger or 
three shows up by departure time 
Extra heavy passenger calls are 
frequently encountered While we 
vere there, eighteen scientists were 


? 


suddenly scheduled simultaneous 
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meet every Operational Need 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A 


Meets basic needs by providing 
for VHF Transmission, LF 
Range Reception and Rotatable 
Loop Navigation. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ THE A.R.C, TYPE 17 
\ A 2-way VHF equipment, in- 
cluding a tunable VHF Receiver 
and a 5-channel, crystal con- 
trolled VHF Transmitter. 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


All units of these syst 
the CAA. For the highe 
ture and the finest i 


yt 





DEPENDABLE ELECTRO 
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| and LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


aeag:lame Gels 


Carco transcontinental flights, many 
which and 
I'wins, operate on coded instructions. 
Their confidential. 
Through arrangements with Airways 
Trafic Control they remain 
dential, under instrument con- 
ditions when flight plans are essential 
for It unusual 
ind airplane to “‘dis 


of made Bonanzas 


are in 


destinations are 


confi- 
even 


clearances. is not for 


» Carco pilot 


leparture from The Hill early the ippear™ as far as trafhe records are 
next morning. At scheduled departure concerned, only to turn up again on 
time, five Bonanzas and one Twin the return flight. 

were waiting on the Los Alamos strip Requirements for pilots are a mini 
ind all the scientists took off on time mum of 4,000 hours, 1,000 ef which 
for the 30-minute flight to the trunk must have been logged over mountain 
tirline terminal on Albuquerque’s Kirt ous terrain of the Southwest. All pilots 
land Field, where the six lightplanes must have instrument ratings. Car 
connected with a transcontinental ait co’s pilots (Clark Carr flies schedules 
liner. The next scheduled Carco flight himself as No. 8) have a total of 61, 
was operated as usual and operations 500 hrs. of experience, an average of 
were normal throughout the remainde: ibout 7,700 hrs. each. One of them, 
of the dav George Shleppey, joined up with a 

Carco also operates an Air Force 16,000-hr. background. He came from 
owned C-47 transport, issigned to the [aca Airways in Latin America with 
Atomic Energy Commission W hile mountain experience including such 
we were there the C-47 departed in high altitude airports as La Paz, Bo 
the evening for the Los Angeles area livia, elevation 12,500 ft. — _ there 
That night we left the lights on at DC-3’s require a 3-mile take-off run 
Carco’s West Mesa Airport for Pilot down the 5-mile runway. Most of 
Bill Hartshorn in the C-47 Next Shleppey’s time was logged in tri 
morning he was due on the East Coast motor Fords and DC-2’s. But he had 
vith the Air Force Douglas to get a single-engine rating before he 








THE A.R.C. TYPE 12 (Above) 


Combines the advantages of the 
Type 11A and the Type 17, of- 
fering 2-way VHF, together 
with LF Range Reception and 
Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


ems have been Type-Certificated by 
st standards of design and manufac- 
n radio equipment, specify A.R.C. 


(cr: 
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went to work flying Bonanzas. Shlep 
pey and other Carco pilets think the 
Bonanza is just about the most prac- 
tical “air taxi” they could ask for. “A 
twin-engine Bonanza driving a single 
prop would be about the only improve- 
ment I could 
commented 


suggest,” Shleppey 
Mountain Flying Difficulties 
Northern New 


made to appeal 
technique of Carco 


Bonanza flying in 
Mexico mountains 


the 


1s 
simple by 
pilots. Cross-wind 

The Hill’s 7,150-fc. 
sary 85 per cent of the time and down 
wind  take-offs common. The 
down-wind end of the 3,500-ft. strip 


is 40 ft. lower than the upper end. It 


operations top 


Strip are neces 


are 


ilso drops off into a canyon, whereas 
the other end continues climbing not 
and 
the 
mountainside, faster than an airplane 
can climb from take-off 

Skill and plenty of i 


only over restricted installations 


building areas but smack up 


' 
4 


is demanded 
Conti 
nental engine is rated 185-hp. at 
2.300 29 ins. of manifold 

The Hill’s air 
shrinks that power 
120 hp. for take-off. 
the lack of power due to 


kor the 


example, Bonanza’s 


t 
if 


a 
and 


But 


altitude 


rpm. 


pressure. on strip 


the 


to a 


short Despite 


iltitude, 


1 
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ATLANTIC SERVES 


«a. WILMINGTON 
DEL. 


DuPont Airport and 
New Castle County Airport 


NEW YORK 
me. Y. 


Teterboro Air Terminal 
25 min. from Times Squore 


BALTIMORE 


«= 


Baltimore 
Municipal Airport 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


“aA tlantic 


viation 
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in the Fast 
STER AIRCRAFT AND 
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Carco pilots attain a 70-mph. take-off 
speed in a downhill run of only about 
1,700 feet with a full load aboard. 

Flying in and out of the strip really 
gets tough when the wind shifts 
uround to the Northwest. From that 
direction it is chopped up by nearby 
mountain peaks. “By the time those 
mountains get through churning the 
uir, it reaches its burble point just as 
it strikes the strip,” commented Carr. 
The day we left the wind was from the 
Northwest and blowing across the run- 
way at 40 mph. with gusts. But the 
Bonanzas continued going in and out 
with passengers and mail. 

Carco pilots operate in minimum 
weather conditions but do not attempt 
instrument flying in their local moun- 
tain flights by Bonanza. Ceilings may 
drop but they keep flying until they 
run out of canyons. They always fly 
the windward side of mountains and 
they never fly the middle of a canyon, 
preferring to stay off to one side, 
leaving ample room for a 180-degree 
turn if it becomes necessary to give up 
und retrace their flight path. Lights 
ire being installed on the mountain air 
4 record of 96 
per cent completion of all schedules 


st rip tor emergencies. 


would have been higher except for last 
Spring’s worst weather on the books 
for New 


landings have been made, both without 


Mexico. Only two forced 


njury. Two-way radio control is 
maintained from both the Los Alamos 
lir strip, where a security inspector is 
adio operator and weather observer, 
using equipment installed in the com- 
bination flight office, security post and 
fire house adjacent to the strip, and 


it West Mesa Airport 
Every flight reports its 


where Carco 
headquarters. 
position at several points along the 
short 60-mile route between Los Ala 
mos and Albuquerque. 

including 


Thorough maintenance, 


preventive upkeep, is mecessary to 
maintain Carco’s safety and schedule 
completion record. Pilots must submit 
detailed “‘squawk sheet” reports of 
troubles each day and mechanics must 
sign for their correction before flight 


time next morning. Bonanzas receive 


thorough 100-hr. inspections. Their 
engines are overhauled at every 600-hr. 
mark. The “oldest” Carco Bonanza 
now has 1,100 hrs. Carr is negotiating 
with Beech Aircraft Corporation to 
have his Bonanzas rebuilt at about 
the 2,500-hr. mark. 


Scientists Praise Bonanzas 


Atomic Energy Commission officials 
ind scientists were skeptical of light 
plane utility when the charter service 
was originated. But they now speak 
with surprising frankness in praising 
the little single-engine passenger craft. 
Just about everybody who is anybody 
in atomic energy has flown with Carco 
over the Alamos 
route, at first with hesitance but now 
enthusiastically. These include David 
Lilienthal, chairman of the AEC; 
General Omar Bradley, Army chief of 
staff; 
chairman of 


Albuquerque-Los 


Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, 
the joint Congressional 
committee on atomic energy; Senator 
Brian McMahon, author of the Atomic 
Energy Act, who will succeed Hicken- 
looper as committee chairman; Car- 
roll Wilson, general manager of the 
AEC; Dr. R. G. Sproul, president of 
the University of California, which 
has operated the Los Alamos labora 
tory since the beginning; Dr. Norris 
E. Bradbury, Stanford physicist who 
succeeded J. Robert Oppenheimer as 
director of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory; Edward Teller, the Uni 


versity of Chicago scientist who as- 
sisted Oppenheimer in making the first 
three atomic bombs, and Enrico Fermi, 
one of the physicists who fled to 
America with Europe’s atomic secrets. 

“I don’t mind admitting earlier 
doubts as to the practical value and 
dependability of small airplanes in this 
air lift,” said C. L. Tyler, who retired 
as a Captain recently after 31 years in 
the Navy to become manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Los Ala- 
mos project. “But their record of 
operations here proves them to be 100 
per cent satisfactory. These little air- 
planes are providing more usefulness 
and economical air transportation than 
| had ever believed possible. I don’t 
believe other aircraft could have at- 
tained a performance record as ex 
cellent as that of the Bonanzas operated 
by Clark Carr’s service.” 

We asked the Captain to express 
his personal attitude as a passenger 
toward single-engine air transporta- 
tion, based on his many flights in 
Carr’s airplanes. ‘The terrain is rough 
ind the altitude is high but I have 
come to rely on pilot know-how and 
judgment,” the square-jawed executive 
replied. “They have refused flights 
which involved risk and when they 
say a flight can or can not operate | 
accept their judgment as dependable. 
Every flight I have made has been en- 
joyable.”” 

Dr. Bradbury, who directs activities 
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0 tne screntinic iboratory it Los 


Alamos, also emphasized personal im 
pressions as a Bonanza passenger. “It 
was quite a transition at first in chang 
iS a passenger from multi-engine 
tirliners to the small uirplane,” he said. 
Like others, 1 was greatly impressed 
by the visibility in the Bonanza in con 
rast with in line: It is more like 
flying vourself and if you want to see 


omething, the pilot will dip a wing 
ind let you have a zg od look. I have 


sund much pleasure in the Bonanzas 


is well as comfortable, efhcient trans- 
portation ’ Dr. Bradbury is allowed by 


tne ¢ ontrols on 


} 


flights when he is the only passenger. 


Advancing Atomic Progress 


Both Captain Tyler and Dr. Brad 
bury commented on economy of the 
thtplanes, declaring they ictually 
cost less for the laboratory’s scientists 
to use between The Hill and Albu 
querqu¢ than government 1utomobiles. 
The 

5-hr. advantage of the Bonanza over 


greatest saving, however, is the 
in auto on a roundtrip Time is of the 
essence in atomic expel mentation and 


ot of nuclear activity can take place 





, , ' 
nv< ou yhnich might otherwise 
ci¢ ted to auto travel Applied on 
na ca } ransportation of 

materials or supplies and com 
nunicatio l Vel ! the scientists 
Trade with wr w both lose money! 
Ed Bartholomew 
Spark Plugs: C26, 85 482S (PT26), 50 LS8s 
86-87, 50 L$460-LS495, 50 
srk Plug Harness: For Cont. 220. shielded 
eady made up for 7 dua ylinders. .$10.00 
14 C26S plug reconditioned, $10.00 
T et ‘ 27 for BT 
t k tread 29.95 
tailwh 5.00 
Prime engine. dua n single, Parker 4.95 
€ ; >] nkenheimer 2.2 
Battery. 6V. 17A. App. 5’x5’x6é dry 6.95 
Battery, 12V, 34A, AN3152, dry 19.95 
Battery, 12V, 17A, AN3162 19.95 
Tape, pinked edge te, 2 ro 2.00 
Tape, pinked edae A 1 =) 1.00 
Tape, pinked edge A 3% > 3.50 
Tachometer Chronomet CY or Cll 
or PT's 9.95 
mpass. A323 7 ss B1S-16 9.95 
B) mast 14.95 
scket, pilot's, B-15 style. green poplin 

fur liar pile ning, elast wrist and 

waist, zipper 14.95 
gales, c s+ AN6530 B7 ear lensed 

oft fa mask ast headband. meta 

ame 2.95 
gle yn, gold plate rim 3reen lense 

aS¢ 2.95 

Rad transmitter-receiver. VHF. S$CRS22 
th ntro box antenna dynamotor 
moplete harness, used 79.50 

Pub address syster electr mega 

phone portable ncludes megaphone 
power supply speaker use jry bat 
terie good used ondition 39.50 
Engine, Renger 1440-1 175 hp 
new surp 495.00 
nerator, L-3, 24V, 25A, for UC78 
onditioned 17.50 
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themselves, this savings has multiplied 
into tremendous values many times 
greater than the costs of the air lift, 
which have averaged 10 cents pet 
passenger mile. 

On several occasions experiments 
vital to the national defense have been 
expedited by the air service or actually 
“saved,” as in an emergency when a 
vital tool or replacement part is flown 
in to avoid shutdown or delay. Much 
of the equipment at Los Alamos is of 
the most complicated and intricate 
nature, requiring specialized operation 
and maintenance. 

These advantages of the lightplane 
in providing dependability and useful 
ness have frequently caused Atomic 
Energy Commission officials to go to 
bat for Carr in cutting through or 
ivoiding red tape which might other 
wise deny the airplane’s versatility to 
Los Alamos. If current Civil Aero 
nautics Board certification require 
ments had to be complied with, Los 
Alamos could never hope to obtain U 
S. air mail service without one to two 
years of hearings and appearances in 
Washington, much less scheduled, inte: 
state air passenger service. But it is 
getting U. S. air mail service five times 
daily along with scheduled intra-state 
ur passenger service trom (¢ lark ( irr’s 
Bonanzas and twin-engine Beechcrafts 

Rumors have been heard in Wash 
ington and elsewhere that the light 
plane atomic air lift got a CAB certifi 
cate “overnight through pressure 
This Carr denies with a smile. “Actual 
ly,” he explains, “we have never 
ipplied to CAB tor certificate. All 
we did was inquire about a U. § 
mail permit. But what we got was a 
lot of conversation and courteous 
explanations of the regulations, hear 
ings and red tape involved. We didn’t 


have time to become involved in all 





BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 


for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 

















that so the Atomic Energy Commis 


sion in Washington went across the 


street to the Post Office Department 
and said they needed air mail and that 
our airplanes would provide air mail 
to and from Los Alamos without mail 
pay.” Carr says his Bonanzas_ were 
hauling AEC passengers, courier mat 
ter and freight on a charter contract 
and might as well haul the U. S. mail, 
too, Post Office pay or no Post Office 
pay. At first the only air mail he 
carried was ofhcial AEC mail. But now 
he flies all air mail to and from the 
entire Los Alamos community. 

Here, amidst the tremendous secrets 
of atomic weaponeering, workaday 
iviation is performing with clock-like 
efhciency and dependability. In its suc 
cess can be found the kind of plain, 
uncomplicated, common-sense air pas 
senger, mail and express service needed 
for small cities everywhere, scaled to 


fit their business and social activities 
on a practical basis. * * *® 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 6) 

tions until the demand for feeder linc 
equipment creates that equipment. 

The present Administration was 
elected last month on a_ progressive 
platform. There is no greater oppor 
tunity in the federal government to 
day for progressive action than in the 
overhaul of the agency responsible for 
the development of air transportation 
lf the Board continues to ignore public 
convenience and necessity and main 
tain a monopoly of air service to a 
couple of hundred larger population 
centers, the new Congress must step in 
ind bring orderly development of ait 
transportation out of the present chaos 
created chiefly by ground-bound law 
vers and economists who have either 
forgotten or never understood the 
principles and factors that made this 
country great. It is certainly apparent 
that the Board has overlooked, for- 
gotten or strayed away from the re 
sponsibility it was charged with by 
Congress ten years ago in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 to foster and 


develop air transportation. x * *® 








PRATT & WHITNEY PARTS 
NEW - INSPECTED - GUARANTEED 


A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 


R2800 - R2000 - R1830 - R1340 - R985 
Priced From 35% Off Government Cost 
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Turn and Bank Indicators 
(beth air driven and electric) 
















Rate of Climb Indicators 


5 of the Best Friends 
a Pilot Ever Had! 


All over the world—wherever men fly—Eclipse-Pioneer Flight 
Instruments are famous for accuracy and dependability. These 
inherent characteristics of quality and precision stem from long 
experience and the fact that Eclipse-Pioneer has built more fine 
aircraft instruments and accessories than any other manufac- 
turer. When you install these Eclipse-Pioneer Flight Instruments, 
men throughout the aviation industry will agree that you have 
placed your reliance in five of the best friends any pilot ever had. 
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Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 





SOMETHING EVERY 
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Pardon our brass . . . but here are the facts. 

In the six months ending October 31st, Bonanza land- 
ings at Southwest Airmotive totalled more than 700! 
They came from 30 of the 48 states . . . and for a very 
good reason... one you and every Bonanza owner 


should know. 


Some came merely to avail themselves of SAC’s unique 
courtesy to transients . . . others came for the special 
kind of attentive, thorough service for which Southwest 








Airmotive is known the world over . . . performed with 
precision workmanship that meets the high standards of 
CAA, Beech Aircraft Corporation, Continental Motors 
Corporation and the manufacturers ef the Bonanza’s 
major components. 


That's not all. Since publication of SAC’s renowned 
“FLAT RATES CATALOG,” Southwest Airmotive has 
compiled a new and comprehensive list of flat labor 
rates especially for Bonanzas. With it, Bonanza owners 
can determine, in advance, the dollar value received for 
the maintenance dollar spent. 


For sure, safe, economical flying, get SAC authorized 
Beechcraft service, parts, and SAC Bonanza flat labor 
rates. 


‘THE FLAT RATE COMPANY” N 


Southwest Airmotive Co. 


CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 
DALLAS 
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